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THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION: MR. CALHOUN’S REPORT. 


Memoria of the Select Committee of the Mempnis Convention, to both Houses of Congress. By 
James Gapspen, of South Carolina, Chairman; J. Gurnaie, of Kentucky; R. Barron, of 


Mississippi; Leroy Pope, of Tennessee, and 


The Special Committee, to whom was referred the memo- 
rial of the Memphis Convention, have had the same un- 
der consideration, and submit for the consideration of 
the Senate the following report : 


It appears, from the memorial, that the conven- 
tion met in Memphis, Tennessee, in November 
last; that it consisted of five hundred and eighty- 
three members from the States of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
the Territory of Iowa, making sixteen States and 
one Territory ; and that its object was to confer on 
the measures which should be adopted for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the adjacent States on the gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic coast. It also ap- 
pears that its deliberations terminated in the 
adoption of twenty resolutions, among which the 
most prominent relate to the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi and its great naviga- 
ble tributaries, including the deepening of the bar 
at its mouth, and its connexion with the lakes by 
a ship canal ; the security and defence of the com- 
merce between the gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 


J. Lucas, of Missouri. 


sippi and its tributaries, and the connexion of its 
valley and the southern Atlantic States by a system 
of railroads. 

What your committee propose is to present its 
views on each of these subjects, taking them in the 
order in which they stand. 

Of these several objects, the improvement of 
the navigation of the Mississippi, including its great 
navigable tributaries, is by far the most important, 
and has accordingly received their particular at- 
tention. That great stream is the channel through 
which, by the aid of steam, cheap and speedy transit 
and intercourse are effected, not only between all 
parts of its immense valley, but also between it 
and the rest of the Union and the commercial 
world. And to this cheap and speedy transit and 
intercourse are to be attributed, even more than to 
its fertile soil and great resources, its almost mirac- 
ulous increase in population, wealth, and improve- 
ment. So great have they been, that what sixty 
years ago was one vast region, with little excep- 
tion, of forest and prairies, over which a few hun- 
dred thousand savages wandered, has now a popu- 
lation but little less than nine millions, with great 
and flourishing cities, abounding in opulence, refined 





coast; the reclamation, by embankments, of the 
public lands subject to inundations on the Missis- 
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in manners, and possessed of all the comforts and 
even elegance of old and polished communities. 
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But, as greai as this increase and improvement 
have been, they are nothing compared to what may 
be expected in the next sixty years. They ad- 
vance with an accelerated rapidity. The whole 
population in the entire region drained by the Mis- 
sissippi did not, according to the first census, 
(1790,) exceed 200,000. According to that of 
1800, it had increased, in round numbers, to 560,000. 
In 1810 it had increased, in like numbers, to 1,370,- 
000; in 1820, to 2,580,000; in 1830, to 4,190,000 ; 
in 1840, to 6,370,000 ; and in 1846, to 8,920,000, es- 
timated according to the ratio of increase between 
the census of 1830 and that of 1840. Estimating 
it at the same rate, it would in 1856 exceed twenty 
millions; and in 1866, forty millions. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely possible for the increase to keep 
pace with the present ratio; but, after making 
ample allowance for its retardation with the in- 
crease of population, it may be regarded as a safe 
calculation that the population of the valley will 
reach twenty-five millions in the next twenty years, 
forty in the next forty years, and sixty in the next 
sixty years, unless some shock should occur which 
would convulse or overthrow our political institu- 
tions. 

Bat, as rapid as has been the increase of its popu- 
lation, that of its commerce has been still more so. 
It is stated, on what may be regarded as good au- 
thority, * that, so late as 1817, “the whole com- 
merce from New Orleans to the upper country was 
transported in about twenty barges of one hundred 
tons each, and making but one trip per year. The 
number of keel-boats employed on the upper Ohio 
could not have exceeded one hundred and fifty, of 
thirty tons each, and making the trip from Pitts- 
burg to Louisville and back again in two months, 
and about thrice in the season. The tonnage of 
all boats ascending the Ohio and the lower Missis- 
sippi was then about 6,500.” The same authority 
states the number of steamboats employed in nav- 
igating the Mississippi and its tributaries in 1843 
to be four hundred and fifty ; their average tonnage 
to be about two hundred ; their aggregate tonnage 
to be ninety thousand ; their value per ton to be 
eighty dollars; their aggregate value to be seven 
million two hundred thousand dollars; the persons 
engaged in navigating them to be fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty ; and the expenses inciden- 
tal to their navigation to be twelve million two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. It estimates 
the number of flat-boats engaged in the same navi- 
gation at four thousand, and the persons employed 
in navigating them at twenty thousand, and the 
annual cost and expense of building and navigating 
them at one million three hundred and eighty thou- 
sanddollars. Italso estimates the amount of freight, 


* The memorial of the citizens of Cincinnati, relative 
to the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 


and Ohio rivers, 3rd session 27th Congress, H. R. Doc. 
No. 124. 





on the supposition that the boats go full freight- 
ed, at $2,000,000 annually, and the annual value of 
the products of the valley transported on the river 
and its tributaries at $120,000,000, and that from 
other portions of the Union and foreign countries 
at $100,000,000 ; making, in the aggregate, $220,- 
000,000. 

Such was the estimate of the commerce of the 
Mississippi, including its tributaries, made by an 
intelligent committee to the citizens of Cincinnati, 
at the beginning of the year 1843. It has greatly 
increased since, as short as is the interval, with 
the rapidly increasing population and wealth of its 
valley. It appears, by the last annual report of the 
Treasury Department on the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States, that their steamboat 
tonnage on the western waters on the last of June, 
1845, was 159,713 tons. It appears, from the same 
document, that the number built during the year 
ending on the 30th June, 1845, on those waters, 
was 119; making, in the aggregate, 19,633 tons, 
and an average of a fraction more than 173 to a 
boat, instead of 200, as estimated by the Cincin- 
nati committee. Assuming that to be the average 
tonnage of the boats belonging to the river, their 
number then would be 888, and their number now 
may be estimated safely at 900 boats, and their 
tonnage at 161,787. 

Assuming, then, that the number of persons em- 
ployed in navigating the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and the expense of the navigation, and the 
value of the boats and cargoes, to be what the Cin- 
cinnati estimates make it, and that those estimates 
are correct, the present annual value of the com- 
merce of the river and its tributaries would exceed 
three hundred millions of dollars. But however 
great it may be, it is but the beginning. If the 
commerce of the valley shall increase in propor- 
tion with its population, and nothing should occur 
to impede that, it will in a short time be more than 
quadrupled. Looking beyond, to a not very dis- 
tant future, when this immense valley containing 
within its limits * 1,200,000 square miles; lying, 
in its whole extent, in the temperate zone, and oc- 
cupying a position midway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans; unequalled in fertility and the 
diversity of its productions; intersected in every 
direction by this mighty stream, including its trib- 
utaries, by which it is drained, and which supply a 
continuous navigation of upwards of 10,000 miles, 
with a coast, including both banks, of twice that 
length, shall be crowded with population, and its 
resources fully developed, imagination itself is 
taxed in the attempt to realize the magnitude of its 
commerce. Such is the present state of the com- 
merce of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, 


* This, and all other statistical estimates where the au- 
thority is net stated, were obtained from the appropriate 
department of the government. 
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according to the best data that can be obtained, and 
such its future prospects. 

But as great as are the advantages which its 
waters afford to the transit and intercourse of its 
vast valley, its navigation is subject to serious and 
heavy drawbacks. Few rivers are more rapid and 
dangerous. Jt is obstructed not only by obstacles 
common to almost all streams—shoals and sand- 
bars—but its channel is thick set, in many places 
and for a long distance, with trunks of trees, 
called snags, firmly fixed in the bed of the river, 
with their points projecting at an angle well calcu- 
lated to penetrate the bottom of a vessel which 
may be so unfortunate as to strike against them. 
And what adds to the danger, many of them have 
their points so far below the surface as not to be 
visible, but at the same time so near as to pierce 
the vessel which may come into contact with them. 
From these and other causes, the annual loss by 
the destruction of boats, with their cargoes, or 
from damage to both, including the loss of life on 
the part of passengers and crew, is very great. 

It is much to be regretted that no certain infor- 
mation can be had of the amount of either loss or 
damage. The fullest and most satisfactory data 
which your committee has been able to obtain, is 
contained in a supplemental statement of a report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the surveyor of the port of 
St. Louis. * It appears from his letter, that, of 
the 126 steamboats enrolled at St. Louis, and tra- 
ding with that port during the years 1841 and 1842, 
29 were lost. Of these, 25 were sunk; and of 
them 20 proved a total loss, and 5 were raised. Of 
the 29 lost, 16 were sunk by snags, 4 by rocks, and 
2 by ice, 1 by storm, 2 by collision, 1 by log, and 
3 burnt. The total loss is estimated, including de- 
straction and damage of boats and cargoes, at 
$876,700, and the loss of lives at 42. The value 
of the boats is put down at $1,520,200, (but this is 
stated to be much short of their real value,) and 
the number of hands employed at 2,916. There is 
no estimate made of the value of the cargoes. 
Assuming the statement to be correct, and that the 
hazard of the two years represents fairly the gen- 
eral hazard of the steamboat navigation of St. Lonis, 
and that again the general hazard of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, 
which, from its position and the wide extent of its 
commerce, is probably not far from the truth, it 
would make the total average annual loss of steam- 
boats engaged in its navigation to be a very small 
fraction less than 11} per cent. ; the loss by snags 
to be a little less than 64 per cent.; and that by 
Snags, rocks and logs, (that is, of obstructions 
susceptible of being removed,) to be very nearly 
8 per cent. These data would make the annual 
aggregate loss of boats navigating the Mississippi 


and its waters at the present time, (estimating the 
number at 900,) to be 1074 from all causes; of 
which fifty-seven would be from snags, and seventy- 
five from snags, logs, and rocks. Histimating the 
average value to be $12,136 per boat, (the average 
of the St. Louis estimate,) it would make the annual 
aggregate loss to be $1,306,100 from all causes; 
of which $606,800 would be from snags, and 
$910,200 from snags, logs, and rocks. Assuming 
the loss and damage of the cargo to be equal to 
the loss of the boat, (it is put down as rather more 
in the St. Louis estimate,) it would make the ag- 
gregate annual loss from all causes $2,601,200 ; 
from snags, $1,203,600; and from snags, rocks, 
and logs, $1,820,200. 

As great as the amount of these losses may ap- 
pear to be, it would seem to be under, rather 
than above, the reality, when compared with the 
estimate of the Cincinnati committee, after making 
due allowance for the increase of the commerce 
of the Mississippi and the number of steamboats 
employed in transporting it since the time they 
made their report, as the following extract will 
show. It states that 


“Between the 11th of September and the 15th 
of October in the present year, (1843,) the losses 
on the Mississippi, between St. Louis and the mouth 
of the Ohio, a distance of only 180 miles, were 
$234,000. Within the last seventeen months there 
have been lost 72 steamboats, worth $1,200,000, 
besides their cargoes, which were of great value, 

“The losses paid by the insurance offices in 
Cincinnati alone, on boats and cargoes, during a 
period of five years from November, 1837, to No- 
vember, 1842, including only the losses by obstruc- 
tions in the navigation, and excluding all losses by 
explosion, collision, fire, and other causes, have 
been $442,930 89. As insurance is made also at 
Pittsburg, Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, Wheel- 
ing, Natchez, New Orleans, and at some of the 
smaller towns, the above sum might be multiplied 
by seven, to arrive at something like a fair approxi- 
mation of the losses sustained by underwriters from 
the dangerous condition of the navigation ; and the 
result would be three millions of dollars, or six 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. If to this 
be added the losses from the same cause, on which 
there was no insurance, the amount would be not 
less than one million of dollars per annum. One 
million of dollars per annum is actually taxed on 
the commerce of the west, for losses sustained in 
consequence of obstructions which might be wholly 
removed by an appropriation by Congress of a com- 
paratively trifling sum! An additional fact, show- 
ing the danger of this navigation, is, that many 
offices have declined to insure the hulls of boats, 
and such risks are only taken on the best boats, 
and at rates varying from 12 to 18 percent. The 
insurers are said to lose money at even these enor- 
mous rates. The amount, then, of the annual risk 
on the $7,200,000 invested in steamboats alone, is 
more than one million of dollars.”’ 





* House Doc. No. 170, 3d session 27th Congress. 


If there was no other evidence of the vast amount 
lost, the high rate of insurance, which is stated at 
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from 12 to 18 per cent. per annum on boats, and 
in reference to which there can be no material 
error, would of itself conclusively show that the 
data furnished by the St. Louis statement do not 
make the annual loss greater than the reality. 
The lowest rate per cent. of insurance would in- 
dicate a loss annually of $3,600,000 on the esti- 
mated amount of the commerce of the river. 

To this great loss of property must be added 
that of lives from the hazard of its navigation ; but 
the means for making an estimate any thing like 
approaching accuracy are so imperfect, that it will 
not be attempted. It is known to be very con- 
siderable. The St. Louis statement gives twenty- 
one per annum for 126 boats, which would make 
about 135 for the estimated number of boats now 
engaged in navigating the Mississippi and its 
waters. 

This great loss, both of property and life, will 
go on progressively increasing with the commerce 
of the valley, unless something should be done to 
render the navigation of the river more safe. 
Assuming that its commerce will keep pace with 
the increase of population, and that the hazard 
will continue to be as great as it now is, the annual 
loss would be, in all probability, three times as 
great at the end of the next twenty, and five times 
at the end of the next forty years. 

That the navigation of the river should be ren- 
dered more safe, and that the present heavy loss, 
and the still heavier which may be anticipated 
hereafter, with the increase of its commerce, be 
lessened by the removal of the causes of the dan- 
ger, if it be practicable, will be readily admitted 
by all. That the principal causes—snags, logs, 
and rocks—can be removed in part, or whole, and 
that their removal would greatly diminish the haz- 
ard of its navigation, and facilitate its commerce, 
is unquestionable. Much, indeed, has been done 
already, and with highly beneficial results, in re- 
moving the greatest, by far, of all the causes of 
danger—suags—as the following extract {rom the 
Cincinnati report will show : 


“This branch of the subject,” (removal of suags,) 
“has already received the attention of the gov- 
ernment, and the results of the experiments insti- 
tuted have been entirely satisfactory. The snag- 
boat constructed under the direction of the gov- 
ernment has been successful in removing these ob- 
stacles at a very trifling expense, and with great 
facility. ‘The boat is of simple construction, yet 
has such power that the largest tree, however 
firmly fixed, is removed ina few minutes. A num- 
ber of these ingenious vessels were employed for 
several years with such success, that thousands of 
snags were removed from the Ohiv and Mississippi, 
the most dangerous places were rendered perfectly 
safe, and the whole navigation made completely 
free from this formidable evil. Inthe year ending 
in September, 1833. 1.960 snags were taken up 
from the Mississippi, and the chances of danger 
diminished by at least that number. The crews 


‘of the boats were employed within the same year, 
‘when the water was too high to permit their work- 
‘ing on the bed of the river, in felling the overhang- 
ing trees which stood on banks liable to be under- 
'mined, and removed 10.000 trees, which must soon 
have been precipitated into the current. 

* From 1822 to 1827, the loss of property on 
the Ohio and Mississippi by snags alone, iucluding 
steam and flat boats, and their cargoes, amounted 
to $1,362,500. The losses on the same items 
from 1827 to 1832 were reduced to $381,000, in 
consequence of the beneficial action of the snag- 
boats ; and those losses were still further reduced 
in the years immediately succeeding, by the dili- 
_gent prosecution of the same service. 
| “Weare not aware of the causes which have 
| indaced to the discontinuance of this valuable ser- 
vice, but we know that the consequences have been 
‘most disastrous. For several years past, the ap- 
| propriations for the snag-boats have been so small 
as to render that service wholly inefficient ; and 
‘the snags have accumulated with fearful rapidity 
in all the western rivers, while the increasing 
amount of commerce and number of boats have 
swelled the danger and the losses to an appalling 
extent. The most fruitful causes of these losses 
are the snags, a species of obstruction which we 
have shown to be completely within the control 
of the government ; and we therefore respectfully 
urge the propriety of an immediate and energetic 
action by the government, in reference to this sub- 
ject, by the construction of as many snag-boats 
as may be necessary, and an annual appropriation 
for keeping these boats in the regular service of 
the nation from year to year.” 


| 


Your committee regard the facts stated by the 
abstract, conclusive as to the practicability and 
great benefit of freeing the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, including its tributaries, of snags. If 
limited appropriations for a few years could so 
greatly lessen the danger, and do so much for the 
safety of its commerce, by their removal, it can- 
not be doubted that larger appropriations, continu- 
ally, systematically, and judiciously applied, could 
free it altogether, or nearly so, from all danger of 
the kind. Nor can it be doubted that the same 
power which could free it of danger from snags, 
could also from that of logs. Nor would it seem 
impracticable to free its channel by blasting, or 
some other way, of occasional rocks, which in 
places endanger its navigation. The joint effect 
of the whole would diminish the hazard of its 
navigation 75 per cent., according to the St. 
Louis estimate, while it would, at the same time, 
add greatly to its facility and speed, and thereby, 
as well as from its greater safety, lessen greatly 
the cost of freight and passage. 

Having now shown the vast and rapidly increas- 
ing value of the commerce of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding its tributaries, the very great losses to 
which it is subject, the practicability of removing 
the principal causes of them, and thereby greatly 
increasing the safety and facility of its navigation, 
your committee are brought to the important ques- 
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tion, By whom are they to be removed? or, to ex- 
press it more broadly and fully, Who has the power, 
and whose duty is it, to improve the navigation of 
the Mississippi and its great tributaries ? 

It is certainly not that of individuals. Its im- 
provement is beyond the reach of their means and 
power. Nor is it that of the several States bor- 
dering on its navigable waters: it is also beyond 
their means and power, acting separately. Nor 
can it be done by their united and joint action. 
There are sixteen States, and two Territories that 
soon will be States, lying either wholly or partly 
within the valley of the Mississippi, and there still is 
ample space for several more. ‘These all have a 
common interest in its commerce. Their united 
and joint action would be requisite for the improve- 
ment of its navigation. But the only means by 
which that could be obtained is expressly prohibited 
by the 10th section, Ist article, of the constitution, 
which provides that “ no State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation.” But if neither 
individuals, nor States acting separately or jointly, 
have the power to improve its navigation, jt must 
belong to the federal government, if the power 
exists at all, as there is no other agency or author- 
ity in our system of government by which it could 
be exercised. But if it does, it must be comprised 
among the expressly granted and enumerated 
powers, or among those necessary and proper to 
carry them into effect, as under the one or the 
other all the powers belonging to it are to be found. 
And thus the question is presented for considera- 
tion, Is it to be found in either? The decision in- 
volves important consequences. If it is not, then 
this great branch of our commerce—already among 
the greatest, and destined, in a short time, far to 
exceed every other—will be left exposed to the 
great hazard and enormous losses to which it has 
been shown to be subjected, without any power in 
the system anywhere to provide for its safety, 
although millions might be annually saved by a 
comparatively small expenditure, as experience 
has proved. Whether such be the case or not, 
your committee will next proceed to consider. 

Whether the federal government possesses the 
power or not, it is certain it has heretofore acted 
on the supposition that it did, as the numerous acts 
of Congress for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, including its principal tributaries, 
abundantly prove. Under what grant of power the 
appropriations were made, and the money expend- 
ed, does not distinctly appear; but it is believed 
that it was under what is usually called the money 
power—that is, the power delegated to Congress 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises ; to pay the debts and provide for the com- 


mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States.” * 


* 10 section, lst article, constitution. 


Your committee, after the most mature delibera- 
tion, are of the opinion that this power does not 
authorize Congress to appropriate and expend 
money, except as a means to carry into effect some 
other specifically delegated. In coming to this 
conclusion, they concede that the provision not 
only delegates the power to lay and collect taxes, 
but also that to appropriate and expend the money 
collected to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and the general welfare of the United 
States. Such they believe to be the plain import 
of the words. Indeed, they cannot see how any 
other construction can be put on them without dis- 
torting their meaning. But they deny that there 
is, in constitutional language, any general welfare 
of the United States but such as belongs to them 
in their united or federal character as members of 
the Union. The general welfare, in that language, 
is the welfare which appertains to them in that 
character, in contradistinction to their welfare as 
separate and individual States. Thus interpreted, 
the general welfare of the United States cannot 
extend beyond the powers delegated by the con- 
stitution, as it is only to that extent that they are 
united, or have a federal character. Beyond this 
they constitute separate and distinct communities, 
and, as such, have no union, nor common defence, 
nor general welfare, to be provided for. It follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that no power can be 
derived from the provision which would authorize 
the appropriation or application of money by Con- 
gress, except to carry into effect the powers dele- 
gated. Money, indeed, is the great and almost 
universal power, or rather means, by which others 
are carried into execution; and, because it is so, 
is the reason why the power to raise and appro- 
priate it was specifically delegated, instead of being 
left to be inferred, like the other implied powers, 
or means to carry the delegated into execution. 
It was, in a word, too great and important, viewed 
as means, to be left to inference. Without it, the 
government could not be carried on. Viewed, on 
the contrary, as a power to be used without refer- 
ence to the powers specifically delegated to carry 
into execution whatever Congress, in its discre- 
tion, may think to be calculated to provide for 
the common defence, or general welfare, would 
not only reverse what was intended in delegating 
it, but make the government, in practice, one of 
unlimited powers. 

Nor would it weaken the force of the argument 
to substitute ‘national objects” for the general 
welfare, as is usually done by those who believe 
the power to extend beyond the limits which your 
committee have assigned. It is, indeed, but the 
substitution of an expression, unknown to the con- 
stitution, for the one which it uses, and which is 
not consistent with the character of the system of 
government it constituted. Ours is a union of 





sovereign States for specific objects. As mem- 
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bers of the Union, they constitute not a single 
State or nation, but a constellation of States or 
nations; and hence its powers, and the objects for 
which it was formed, are appropriately called federal, 
and not national. But, whether the one or the 
other term be used, the reason already assigned to 
show why the general welfare, in constitutional 
language, does not extend beyond the welfare of 
the States in their united or federal character, that 
is, beyond the powers delegated by the constitu- 
tion, is equally applicable. Nor would it be less 
applicable, be the character of the government 
what it may, whether federal or national, or partly 
federal and partly national. Be it one or the other, 
it is only to the extent of the powers delegated, 
and to that extent only, be it which it may, is there 
a general welfare or a common defence to be pro- 
vided for. All beyond would appertain to the 
States in their separate and individual character. 

Nor can your committee concur in the opinion 
of the Memphis Convention, that to provide for 
“the defence of the country in time of war,” or, 
to express it in constitutional language, ‘ to pro- 
vide for the common defence,” authorizes the ex- 
ercise of the power. They regard the expression, 
like that ‘‘ to provide for the general welfare,” to 
be not a delegation of power, but a mere general 
designation of the powers specifically delegated to 
the government for the purpose of defending the 
country, and which are enumerated in the after 
part of the same section. They are, to declare 
war ; grant letters of marque and reprisals ; to make 
rules for captures on land and water ; to provide 
and maintain a navy ; to raise and support armies; 
to make rules for the government of the land and 
naval forces ; to provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia, to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for 
organizing the army and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States ; to 
exercise authority over all places purchased, with 
the consent of the legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings. 

Such are the powers conferred on Congress for 
the purpose of providing for the common defence. 
On a careful examination of the whole, your com- 
mittee are not able to designate one, the carrying 
of which into execution would authorize the ap- 
propriation and expenditure of money for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi, or 
any other stream. ‘That its improvement would 
aid materially in the defence of the country, thev 
readily admit; but so would a good system of rail- 
roads, or any measure which would contribute to 
develop the resources and capacity of the country, 
physically, intellectually, or morally. There can 
no addition be made to the wealth of the country, 





the increase of its intelligence, or the improvement 
of its morals, which would not add to its capacity 
to defend itself. But it is obvious, that to admit a 
construction which would have the effect to em- 
brace all measures calculated to have such effect, 
under any, or all of these powers, would be to con- 
fer on the federal government unlimited powers. 

Having now shown that the power to raise money 
and to appropriate and expend it, is confined to car- 
rying into execution the delegated powers, it re- 
mains to be considered whether there is any power 
delegated to the federal government, the carrying 
of which into execution would authorize appropri- 
ations and expenditures for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi and its waters? 

Your committee, after full and mature consider- 
ation of the subject, are of opinion that there is, 
and that it is to be found in the power “ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States,” and more specifically in that to reg- 
ulate it among the States. In order to understand 
the reasons which have brought them to this con- 
clusion, it will be necessary to explain what they 
believe to be the nature and extent of the power 
conferred on Congress by the provision to regulate 
commerce among the States ; which, without fur- 
ther preliminary remarks, they will next proceed 
to do. 

They, then, are of the opinion, that whatever 
may be the extent of the power conferred by the 
terms “to regulate commerce,” which they will 
consider hereafter, the words “ among the States” 
restrict the power to the regulation of the com- 
merce of the States with each other, as separate 
and distinct communities, to the exclusion of its 
regulation within their respective limits, except as 
far as may be indispensable to its due exercise. 
Their effect, in other words, is to restrict the power 
delegated to Congress, to regulate commerce among 
the States, to their external commerce with each 
other as States, and to leave their internal com- 
merce, with the exception above stated, under the 
exclusive control of the several States respectively. 
Such, in their opinion, is the plain and literal mean- 
ing of the words. ‘That they are intended to re- 
strict the power, is certain; but, if that be admit- 
ted, it would seem impossible to give any other con- 
struction to them, which would not be either so 
rigid, on the one side, as to deprive them of all 
meaning, or, on the other, be so liberal as to sub- 
ject the entire commerce of the States, internal 
as well as external, to the control of Congress. 
To this it may be added, that the construction 
which they give accords with the reasons which 
governed the framers of the constitution in dele- 
gating the power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the States, as a recurrence 
to the history of the causes which led to its for- 
mation will clearly show. 

It is well known that the present constitution 
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was adopted to remedy the defects of the old arti- 
cles of confederation. Among them, none were 
found more embarrassing, or having a stronger 
tendency to weaken the Union in its foreign rela- 
tions, or to alienate the attachment of the States 
to each other, and bring them into collision, than 
the power they possessed under the confederation 
of regulating commerce, with the exception that 
no State should enter into any treaty, confedera- 
tion, agreement, or alliance, with any foreign power 
or other State, without the consent of Congress, or 
should lay imposts or duties which may interfere 
with treaties entered into between the United 
States and foreign powers. Even this was quali- 
fied by a proviso, which prohibited Congress from 
making any treaty, by which the States would be 
prevented from laying such imposts and duties as 
they might think proper to impose on their own 
citizens, or from prohibiting the exportation of any 
species of goods or commodities whatever. 

The embarrassments, distraction, and hazard of 
collisions, growing out of the exercise of the power 
thus reserved to the States respectively to regulate 
their commerce with foreign nations and with each 
other, were so great and alarming, as, in the opin- 
ion of the reflecting and patriotic, to demand a 
speedy and effectual remedy, and contributed, more 
than any other cause, to the calling of the conven- 
tion which formed the constitution, as is well 
known. Care was accordingly taken to apply ef- 
fectual remedies, as might be expected, by dele- 
gating to the newly formed government the ex- 
clusive power of regulating the commerce of the 
States with foreign nations, and with one another, 
and prohibiting, without qualification, the States 
from entering into any treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eration, as has been stated. But equal care was 
at the same time taken not to extend the remedy 
beyond the evil. And hence the restriction which 
limits the power to regulate commerce to the ex- 
ternal relations of the States with foreign nations 
and each other, to the exclusion of their internal 
commerce, as the evil to be remedied resulted 
wholly from the one, and not at all from the other. 

Having now shown what is the restriction im- 
posed on the power by the terms “among the 
States,” your committee will next proceed to con- 
sider what power is conferred on Congress within 
that restriction by the terms “to regulate com- 
merce.” 

They are of the opinion, after due reflection, 
that they confer on it all the power which, by a 
fair interpretation, belonged to them, as fully as 
the States themselves possessed it, except such, if 
there be any, as may be prohibited by the consti- 
tution from being exercised, either expressly or 
impliedly. That they confer on Congress all the 
power to regulate commerce with each other, with 
that exception, would seem to be so clear as hardly 


egated are used without qualification or condition. 
But, if there should be room for doubt, it would be 
removed by adverting to the reason for delegating 
the power. It was not to limit or prohibit it as a 
power of a dangerous character, and which, on 
that account, ought to be restricted or prohibited. 
On the contrary, it was regarded as one of the ut- 
most utility, and on the proper control of which 
the prosperity of the States essentially depended ; 
and it was accordingly for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such control, as well as to prevent collision 
among the States, and not to restrict or prohibit it, 
that it was delegated to the federal government, as 
their common representative and organ, in their 
external relations with each other and foreign na- 
tions. When it is added that such is admitted to 
be the true construction in reference to the latter, 
and that the phraseology is the same in reference 
to both, it would seem to exclude the possibility 
of doubt as to its being so also in reference 
to the former. The only difference between the 
two cases is, that the power is divided in its exer- 
cise between the law-making and treaty-making 
organs of the government in regulating commerce 
with foreign nations, while in that of regulating it 
among the States it is vested exclusively in the 
law-making, as from necessity it must be, where 
the treaty-power among federal States is delegated 
to their common government. 

It remains now to be considered what power 
would a fair interpretation of the terms “ regulate 
commerce” confer on Congress? Or, to express 
it more fully, what power did the framers of the 
constitution intend to delegate to it in using those 
terms? Your committee regard it as fortunate 
that, in their endeavor to ascertain what power 
they intended to delegate, they are not thrown on 
the vague meaning of the terms as used in com- 
mon parlance. There are few words in the lan- 
guage, when thus used, more vague than the verb 
to regulate. It has, as commonly used, all the 
shades of meaning, from the mere power of pre- 
scribing rules to that of having absolute and un- 
limited control over the subject to which it is ap- 
plied. Nor is the term commerce free from ambi- 
guity when so used. It sometimes means trade 
simply ; and at other, trade and transit, or naviga- 
tion when the transit is by water. But the case 
is different when they are applied to constitutional 
or legal subjects. When so applied, their mean- 
ing is so much more precise that they may be re- 
garded as almost technical. They occupy a large 
space both in our own code of laws, and that of the 
country from which we derive our origin and lan- 
guage. And what contributes still more to the 
precision of their meaning is, that they occupied 
a prominent place in the discussion which prece- 
ded and led to the Revolution that separated the 
two countries, particularly as it relates to the dis- 
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regulate commerce. The latter, it was admitted, 
belonged to the parent country, while the former 
was denied and resisted. Many of the framers of 
the constitution, who were able statesmen and 
learned lawyers, took an active part in this discus- 
sion, and were familiar with the meaning of the 
terms, as politically and legally applied at the time. 
Under such circumstances, it is a fair presumption 
that in using them, in delegating the power, they 
inteuded to attach a meaning to them similar to 
that in which they had been in the habit of em- 
ploying them in their political discussions, and in 
which the States had been accustomed to use them 
in legislating on the subject of regulating com- 
merce, prior to, and subsequent to, the Revolution. 

Assuming such to be the case, your committee 
are brought to the question, What powers were the 
States accustomed to exercise in regulating their 
commerce before and at the time of the adoption 
of the constitution, as far as they relate to its safe- 
ty and facility! The answer will solve the ques- 
tion as to the true meaning of the terms, and the 
kind of powers intended to be delegated to Con- 
gress in reference to them. 

In order to understand why the States exercised 
the kind of powers they were accustomed to do, at 
and before the adoption of the constitution, for the 
safety and facility of their commerce, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that they were then confined 
to the Atlantic coast, alung which they extended 
from New Brunswick to Florida; and that their 
commerce with each other was confined to the coast 
and its bays. On tarning to their legislation du- 
ring that period, it will be found that the powers 
they exercised for that purpose were restricted to 
the establishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers. They are all of a description 
well adapted and necessary to guard against the 
dangers and impediments to which such a com- 
merce as they then carried on was exposed ; while 
they were, at the same time, such as would be neg- 
lected, or not established at all, unless the public 
took charge of them ; because individuals had nei- 
ther adequate motive nor power to establish or at- 
tend to them. ‘That the power to establish them 
refers to that of regulating commerce, may be cer- 
tainly inferred from the motives and object of their 
establishment ; and that commerce, in legal lan- 
guage, embraces navigation as well as trade, may, 
with not less certainty, be inferred from the same 
circumstance, as they relate directly and exclu- 
sively to navigation. If weturn from the legisla- 
tion of the States prior to the adoption of the con- 
stitution to that of the federal government, it will 
be found that it confirms not only the correctness 
of these inferences, but all that your committee has 
stated in this connexion, as they will next proceed 
to show. 

So important was the power to regulate com- 
merce, and especially among the states, regarded, 
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that it was among the first subjects which claimed 
the attention of the government after it went into 
operation. Onthe 7th of April, 1789, just a month 
after the commencement of the government, an 
act of Congress became a law by the approval of 
the President, entitled “An act for the establish- 
ment of light-houses, buoys, beacons and public 
piers ;” that is, moles raised for the shelter of ves- 
sels against storms or ice. It provides that all 
the expenses, which shall accrue for the support 
and maintenance and repairs of such as were erect- 
ed, placed, or sunk by the States, before the pass- 
ing of the act for the safety and ease (facility) of 
navigation, shall be defrayed out of the treasury of 
the United States, with the proviso that the ex- 
pense should not be paid by the United States 
after one year, unless they should be ceded and 
vested in the United States by the States to which 
they belong, with the lands and tenements apper- 
taining to them. It also provided for the erecting 
of a light-house near the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake bay, and for the expense of keeping, re- 
building, and repairing of the establishment. These 
provisions furnish conclusive proof that the States, 
under the power to regulate commerce, established 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers; that 
Congress regarded the power as delegated to it, 
to the same extent; that the object of the power 
was the increased safety and facility of commerce 
along the coast; that it appertained especially to 
the regulation of commerce among the States, as 
the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great 
common highway of the commerce of the States 
bordering on it; and that it embraced navigation 
as well as trade. It may be added, in confirma- 
tion of the construction which places this estab- 
lishment under the control of the government, that 
it accords with the practice of the government 
of the country from which we derive our language 
and origin ; with this difference, that there the es- 
tablishment was principally under the control of 
incorporated companies or individuals, but subject 
to the legislation of Parliament, as must have been 
well known to the framers of our constitution. 

In carrying the power into execution, Congress 
has studded the coast with light-houses and beacon- 
lights, to guide in safety the mariner by night on 
his voyage, against the danger of capes, reefs, and 
shallows, and has thickly planted buoys at the 
mouths of harbors and inlets, to point out the nar- 
row channels through which he may safely pass 
into them. It has gone further, and constructed 
public piers, (including harbors of protection,) 
where vessels can take shelter against storms and 
ice, and annually expends a large sum in repairing, 
supporting, and enlarging the establishment. To 
this add that the power, to this extent, has been 
exercised by Congress from the beginning of the 
government until the present time, without inter- 
ruption or being seriously questioned as to its con- 
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stitutionality, either in or out of Congress, during 
that long period, and it may be safely inferred that 
they have not erred in placing the construction 
they have on it. 

Having now shown that the power to regulate 
commerce, fairly construed, embraces the estab- 
lishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and pub- 
lie piers, for the increased safety and facility of 
the commerce of the Atlantic coast, your com- 
mittee will next proceed to consider the question, 
whether it may not be constitutionally applied to 
increase the safety and facility of the commerce of 
the Mississippi and its waters. 

It is admitted that the framers of the con- 
stitution, in delegating the power, had in contem- 
plation the Atlantic coast only. At the time, but 
a very small portion of our population had passed 
the Alleghany mountains into the valley of the 
Mississippi, as has been stated, and none had 
reached the St. Lawrence and its Jakes. There 
was not a single State situated wholly within the 
valley. Indeed, the greater part, including the 
whole of its right bank, and all on both banks be- 
low the thirty-first parallel, belonged to Spain, who 
claimed the exclusive right to navigate the river 
to the south of it, and a right in common with us 
to the residue. In such a state of things, it is not 
probable that the navigation of a river so full of 
obstructions, and with a current too rapid for as- 
cending navigation, with the power then used for 
propelling vessels on its waters, ever occurred to 
the framers of the constitution, while deliberating 
on delegating the power in question. But, al- 
though their attention was directed to a particular 
case, they were too wise to provide a remedy ap- 
plicable exclusively to it, by restricting it to the 
coast navigation, or to the establishment of light- 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers. They 
looked to the future, and provided one of a more 
comprehensive character, and calculated to remedy 
the evil in whatever form it might appear. 

Great changes have since occurred. We have 
acquired the entire valley of the Mississippi, and 
have the exclusive control of its commerce. What 
was then an almost uninhabited wilderness, now 
contains nearly one-half of the population of the 
whole Union, and many great and flourishing States. 
Its commerce, then of small amount, and carried 
on in frail boats of small tonnage, and impelled by 
a power too weak to ascend its stream, now rivals 


that of the coast in amount, the cost and size of 
the vessels by which transported, cheapness of 


freight, rapidity of transit, and the force by which 
they are impelled—a force so great as to complete- 
ly overcome its turbid and rapid current. It has 
done more. It has so intimately united the naviga- 
tion of the river and the gulf, that vessels naviga- 
ting the one may the other, so as to pass and re- 
pass to and from each other in one continuous voy- 


Mississippi was a part of the gulf, or an inland 
sea. 

In consequence of these great changes, the 
reasons which influenced the framers of the con- 
stitution to delegate to Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce among the States, are now as appli- 
cable to the States bordering on the Mississippi and 
its great tributaries, as they were then to those bor- 
dering on the Atlantic coast. If it was necessary to 
delegate it in reference to the latter, to prevent 
embarrassment and collision between them in con- 
sequence of each regulating its commerce with the 
other, the necessity is equally urgent in reference 
to those bordering on the Mississippi, for the same 
reasons. Indeed, it may be said to be more so; 
because numerous States grouped together on a 
large stream and its tributaries, and depending on 
its navigation exclusively, as the medium of their 
commerce with each other and the rest of the 
world, would be much more exposed to embarrass- 
ments and collisions, without a common power to 
regulate their commerce, than those stretched out 
on along line of seacoast. ‘The latter might pos- 
sibly manage each to regulate its own commerce, 
without a common power; but without such a 
power, the former would almost necessarily be in- 
volved in continued conflict and liostilities. So, 
again, the necessity of a common power to regu- 
late commerce among them, in reference to the 
safety and facility of its navigation, is greater in 
relation to the States on the borders of the Mis- 
sissippi, including its tributaries, than on the coast; 
as the dangers and impediments to which it is ex- 
posed are greater, while, from their character, they 
may be more effectually guarded against by being 
removed. 

So urgent, indeed, is the necessity of a common 
power to regulate its commerce, that it may be 
safely affirmed that it would require a confedera- 
tion among the States on its borders for that pur- 
pose, as the only means of preserving peace and 
preventing the most deadly conflicts among them, 
destructive alike to their commerce and prosperity, 
had not the constitation divested the States of the 
power, and delegated it to the federal government. 
If to these urgent reasons for a common power to 
regulate the commerce of the Mississippi, inclu- 
ding its great tributaries, we add, that the States 
directly interested are positively prohibited by the 
constitution from entering into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, and, of course, from adopting the 
only means by which such a power could be crea- 
ted by thei, and that the river is made, by the 
same instrument, the common highway in fact for 
all their vessels and those of the whole Union 
navigating it, by providing that “ vessels bound to 
or from one State shall not be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another,” * the conclusion 
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is irresistible, that its commerce comes as fully 
within the power to regulate commerce as that of 
the coast itself. There is, indeed, nothing in the 
terms by which it is delegated, or in the nature of 


can possibly exclude it. 

Assuming it, then, as unquestionable, that the 
power is as applicable to the one as the other, it 
follows necessarily that the right of Congress to 
establish light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public 
piers, as far as they may be necessary for the safety 
and facility of navigation, is as full and perfect in 
reference to that of the Mississippi, as that of the 
Atlantic coast. Thus far, there can be no doubt. 
Indeed, they have been established on the lakes of 
the St. Lawrence, where they are as necessary as 
on the coast, without objection or question, although 
their commerce was as little in contemplation of 
the framers of the constitution, as has been stated, 
as was that of the Mississippi. 

The doubt, then, if doubt there be, is reduced to 
the single point that the dangers to which the nav- 
igation of the Mississippi is exposed are, from their 
character, such as cannot be guarded against by 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent. They consist of 
obstructions in its channel, and can only be well 
guarded against by removing them. The ques- 
tion, then, is, whether the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States, which authorizes the es- 
tablishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and 
public piers on the coast of the Atlantic and the 
lakes, with their gulfs and bays, does not also au- 
thorize the removal of snags, logs, and other ob- 
structions, which endanger or impede the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi ! 

Your committee, after full and impartial con- 
sideration, can see no reason which would authorize 
the one, that would not the other. The dangers to 
be guarded against are not only as great in refer- 
ence to the navigation of the Mississippi, as has 
been shown, but the reason why the government 
should have charge of its improvement is not less 
strong. If light-houses, buoys, beacons, and pub- 
lic piers, would be neglected, if not placed under 
its charge, because neither individuals nor States 
would have adequate inducement or power to es- 
tablish them ; so likewise the removal of snags, 
and other obstructions, which endanger or impede 
its navigation, would be neglected, and for the same 
reason, if not put also under its charge. The only 
difference, indeed, between them, is, that in the 
one case the money is appropriated to make visible, 
or designate, the cause of danger, by establishing 
light-houses, beacons, or buoys, while in the other 
it is appropriated to remove them. But it would 
seem impossible to doubt that the right to make 
them visible, or to designate their place, in order 


removing them involves that of pointing them out, 
to be avoided. Whether the one or the other should 
be adopted in either case, is not a question of right, 
but one of expediency, depending on their respec- 
tive practicability, cheapness, and efficiency. Re- 
verse the cases, and who can doubt, if the dangers 
against which light-houses, buoys, and beacons 
were intended to warn were of a nature that they 
could be removed as cheaply, or more so, than they 
could be pointed out, but that the same power which 
would authorize the former would also authorize 
the latter; or that the power to remove the cause 
of danger, would not authorize the warning against 
it, if it could not be removed ? 

Having now shown that the power to regulate 
commerce among the States is as applicable to the 
commerce of the Mississippi, as it is to that of the 
Atlantic coast, and that the removal of the obstruc- 
tions which endanger or impede its navigation is 
as fully embraced by it, as the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, your 
committee will next proceed to consider how far 
that power, as applied to the improvement of its 
navigation, extends. 

They are of the opinion it extends to the remov- 
ing of all obstructions within its channel, the re- 
moval of which would add tu the safety and facility 
of its navigation; including such as might endan- 
ger or impede it by sliding in or projecting from its 
bank, or islands, over the channel. It includes (to 
be more specific) the removal of snags, logs, rocks, 
shoals, sand-banks, bars, including the one at its 
mouth, and trees projecting over or liable to slide 
into its channel, where the removal would improve 
or secure its navigation. These all are either 
within the channel of the river, or hang over it, or 
in danger of sliding into it, so as to obstruct it as 
the common highway of the commerce of the States 
on its borders; and, as it may truly be added now, 
through the power of steam, of the States having 
intercourse by continuous navigation with them, on 
the gulf and even Atlantic coast. 

They are also of the opinion it extends to the 
removal of like obstructions in its great navigable 
tributaries, including such as have three or more 
States bordering on their navigable waters; but 
not to those whose navigable waters are embraced 
within one, or, farthest, two States. Why the 
former is embraced, and the latter not, they will 
next proceed to consider, beginning with the case 
of rivers whose navigable waters are confined to a 
single State. 

They are not embraced, because, in the first 
place, the power, as has been shown, is restricted 
to the regulation of the external commerce of the 
States with each other, to the exclusion of their 
internal. And, in the next, because the commerce 
of such rivers is under the exclusive control of the 
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State, coming or going, can be compelled to enter, 
clear, or pay duties, under the provisions of the 
constitution already quoted ; and except, also, that 
vessels from other States shall not be subject to 
any regulation or law in navigating them, to which 
the vessels of the State to which they belong are 
not, under the provisions of the same instrument, 
which secures to the citizens of each State, in all 
others, “ all the privileges and immunities to which 
their own citizens are entitled.” * With these ex- 
ceptions, the navigation of all such rivers, as far 
as commerce is concerned, is as much under the 
control of the State within which its navigable 
waters are confined, as its canals, railroads, or 
turnpikes. Indeed, these are subject to the latter 
exception, and not to the former, only because not 
applicable. 

The case of a river whose navigable waters are 
confined to two States, whether by dividing or 
flowing through them, requires more particular and 
fullexplanation. The provision of the constitution 
already cited, which exempts vessels bound to or 
from one State from entering, clearing, or paying 
duties in another, would make all such streams, in 
effect, common highways of all the States, and 
bring them exclusively under the control of the 
federal government, as far as the power to regulate 
commerce among the States is concerned ; as much 
so, indeed, as the Mississippi itself, were it not for 
another provision in the same instrument. They 
allude to that which provides that “‘ no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State ;” ¢ and 
which of course permits (with such consent) one 
State to enter into compact or agreement with 
another. 

To understand the intention of the framers of the 
constitution for inserting this provision, and its 
bearing on the point under consideration, it is ne- 
cessary to view it in connexion with another pro- 
vision of the instrument, already cited. They re- 
fer to that which prohibits the States from entering 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, in any 
case whatever; plainly because it would be both 
dangerous and inconsistent with their federal rela- 
tions to permit it. In order to prevent so important 
a provision from being eluded, the provision imme- 
diately under consideration was inserted, prohibit- 
ing the States from entering into agreements or 
compacts in any case whatever, except one State 
with another State, or with a foreign power; and 
to prevent the abuse even of that limited power, the 
consent of Congress is required. Such is the pro- 
hibition, and the reason for it. The reason for the 
exception is, that without it the prohibition would 
substitute the federal authority for that of the 
States, for the adjustment and regulation of all the 


* 2nd section, 4th article, constitution. 
t 16th section, Ist article, constitution. 





various subjects in which the several States may 
have a mutual interest in adjusting and regulating, 
including such as the one under consideration, and 
thereby would give greater extension and minute- 
ness to the authority of the federal government 
than was desirable or consistent with the objects 
for which it was instituted. Under the exception, 
it is left to the States, when only two are interested 
in the navigation of a river, or any other object, to 
take it under their own exclusive jurisdiction and 
control by an agreement or compact between them, 
with the consent of Congress: as much so as it 
would be under that of one, if it was confined ex- 
clusively to one instead of extending to two. 

The case is different where three or more States 
may be directly interested in the navigation of a 
river. Such cases are withdrawn from the con- 
trol of the States, and are embraced by the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States, for reasons too obvious to repeat, after what 
has been stated. It is only necessary to add, in 
this connection, the reasons are as applicable to the 
rivers falling into the ocean and the lakes, inclo- 
ding their gulfs and bays, as to those falling into 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider 
whether harbors or canals around falls or other ob- 
structions of the Mississippi, including its great 
tributaries, (meaning thereby those in whose navi- 
gation three or more States are interested,) are 
embraced in the power, taking them in the order 
they stand. 

They are of the opinion that harbors, except for 
shelter or naval stations, are not. Their reason 
for thinking so is, in the first place, because, as far 
as they have been able to ascertain, the States in 
the exercise of the power of regulating commerce 
never extended it to the improvement or construc- 
tion of harbors for commerce, neither subsequent 
to nor before the Revolution, while colonies. ‘They 
have not been able to find a single instance of 
the exercise of the power on their part which would 
warrant the conclusion that such harbors were in- 
cluded in the power, and, they may add as perti- 
nent to the subject, very few cases in the legisla- 
tion of the country from which we draw our origin 
and language that countenance an extension of 
the power, so far as to embrace them ; and in the 
next, that the early acts of Congress afford no evi- 
dence that it regarded harbors of commerce to be 
embraced in it. The first appropriation they have 
been able to find, even for harbors for shelter, was 
made in 1822, more than thirty years after the com- 
mencement of the government; and that, at first, 
only authorized “the construction of two public 
piers, of sufficient dimensions to be a shelter to 
vessels from ice.” They refer to the breakwa- 
ter near the mouth of the Delaware. The next 
appropriation was in 1823, to survey the entrance 
of the harbor of Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, with 
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the view of removing obstructions at its mouth. ;and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 


It was not until 1827 that appropriations were made by any State on imports or exports shall be for the 


professedly for the improvement of harbors, and | 
not till 1828, when a regular and expensive system 
was commenced of constructing and improving 
them as a part of the system of internal improve- 
ment. 

But as strong as these reasons are, there is 
another still more so, drawn from the nature of the 
power and the early practice of the government. 
The power, as has been stated, is restricted exclu- 
sively to the regulation of the external commerce 
of the States with each other, as separate and dis- 
tinct communities ; and cannot, as such, act within 
the limits of the States beyond what is indispensa- 
ble to its execution. But so careful were the fra- 
mers of the constitution to guard against the abuse 
of power, that they have not left it to inference to 
determine to what extent it is indispensable for 
that purpuse. They have, by a provision of the 
instrument, fixed the precise limits. Your com- 
mittee refer to that already cited, which exempts 
vessels bound to or from one State from being 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another ; 
and thereby securing to that extent, and no further, 
a free ingress and egress of the vessels of all the 
States within and from the limits of each other. 
But, with that exception, the harbors of a State 
are as completely under the control of the State, 
and as subject to its laws and legislation, as any 
other portion of its territory; and the vessels of 
other States are as subject to them as those belong- 
ing to their own citizens. Strictly speaking, then, 
the power to regulate commerce among the States 
is a power wholly inter alios ; so much so, indeed, 
as to require this additional, or, as it may be fairly 
called, supplemental power, to secure to the vessels 
of other States the right to enter, to clear, and be 
exempt from duty, both in their ingress and egress. 
The conclusion would seem to follow, irresistibly, 
that a power so strictly inter alios cannot be ex- 
tended so as to embrace the improvement or con- 
struction of commercial harbors. The case of 
harbors for shelter is different. They relate di- 
rectly to the safety of commerce, in its transit from 
State to State, and are in character xnd object the 
same as public piers, and come, as such, fairly 
under the power to regulate commerce. The case 
is also different in reference to naval stations or 
harbors. They come under another power—that 
“to provide and maintain a navy.” 

But if additional evidence should be required to 
show that commercial harbors are not embraced by 
the power, another provision of the constitution, 
and the practice of the government under it, will 
furnish conclusive proof. Your committee refer 
to that which provides that “no State shall, with- 
ont the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 





solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; 


use of the treasury of the United States, and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and con- 
trol of the Congress. No State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage.” 
We find in this provision a material difference be- 
tween tne power reserved to the States to lay, with 
the consent of Congress, duties on imports and ex- 
ports, on the one hand, and on tonnage on the other. 
In the former it is expressly provided that the pro- 
ceeds shall pass into the treasury of the United 
States, while in the other it is left without any such 
provision at the disposal of the State imposing 
them. There must be a reason for the distinction ; 
and it would be difficult to assign any other than 
that it was intended to reserve to the States the 
power to collect duties on tonnage, with the con- 
sent of Congress, in order to leave at their dispo- 
sal the money collected, to enable them to raise 
funds for some improvement intimately connected 
with the convenience of vessels in port, or to des- 
ignate any one more so than the improvement of 
the harbor or port itself. We find, accordingly, 
that the power, as far as it has ever been used by 
the States, has been exercised exclusively to raise 
funds for that purpose, and that the consent of Con- 
gress has been freely given to acts of State legis- 
latures for such purpose. As early as 1800, the 
consent of Congress was given to an act of the 
general assembly of Maryland, which authorized 
the wardens of the port of Baltimore to collect a 
duty on any vessel arriving at the same, of sixty 
tons or more, of a sum not exceeding two cents, for 
the purpose of improving the harbor and port ; and 
also to so much of an act of the State of Georgia, 
passed 1787, entitled “An act for regulating the 
trade and laying duties on all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, and negroes imported into the State, 
and also an impost on tonnage of shipping, and 
other purposes therein mentioned, as authorizes a 
duty of threepence per ton on all shipping entering 
the port of Savannah to be set apart as a fund for 
clearing the river Savannah.” ‘The act giving 
consent was to continue in force for eight years. 
It has been renewed several times as to the acts 
of both of the States, and that of Maryland is now 
in force by a renewal so late as 1843. These acts, 
both of the State legislatures and Congress, af- 
ford conclusive proof that the intention which they 
have assigned to the framers of the constitution 
for reserving the power to be exercised by the 
States with the consent of Congress is the one 
which governed them. 

Having now shown, as they trust, conclusively, 
that the power excludes the construction or im- 
provement of harbors of commerce, in contradis- 
tinction to harbors for shelter and the navy, it will 
not be difficult to show that it also excludes the cut- 
ting of canals or the construction of roads around 
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shoals, falls, or other impediments to the naviga- 
tion of the river or its tributaries, as the rea- 
sons applicable to the one are mostly equally so 
to the other. Thus, if there be nothing in the 
practice of the governments of the States, at or 
before the adoption of the constitution, or in the 
early practice of the federal government, to jus- 
tify it in the one case, so there is nothing in the 
other. So, likewise, the reasons deduced from the 
nature of the power, that it is strictly inter alos, 
so much so as to require a supplemental power ex- 
empting vessels, on going in or out of a State, from 
entering, clearing and paying duties, are equally 
applicable to both. Indeed they apply, if possible, 
more strongly, as they are more strictly inter alios 
in reference to such works than to harbors; and it 
may be added, as an additional reason, that indi- 
vidual inducement and power are alike adequate to 
both. It is proper to add, also, that all they have 
stated in this connexion are applicable to harbors 
and works of the kind wherever found, whether 
on the Atlantic, the gulf, the lakes, or rivers falling 
into them. 

Having now shown what objects are embraced 
by the power, and what not, in reference to the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, your committee will 
dismiss this portion of their labor with a brief con- 
sideration of a few restrictions of a more general 
character, to which the power is subject. 

It has been stated that commerce, in legal and 
constitutional language, includes transit or naviga- 
tion as well as trade. It may well be questioned 
whether it was not intended by the constitution, as 
far as it relates to commerce among the States, to 
restrict it entirely to the letter—that is, transit by 
vessels on water. Certain it is, that the provisions 
connected with, and having reference to it, would 
indicate that it was so intended; and it may be 
added, that the legislation of Congress, in carry- 
ing the power into effect, as far as your committee 
is informed, is confined to the regulation of transit 
by water, to the exclusion of that by land. They 
of course exclude acts passed for the enforcement 
of the collection of duties and embargoes, and 
other restrictive measures of the kind, which re- 
late to the revenue power, and questions connected 
with the foreign relations of the country. Indeed 
it is difficult to imagine how the power to regulate 
commerce among the States, restricted as it is to 
their external trade with each other, as separate 
and distinct communities, can be exercised, except 
where there is a common highway between them 
not subject to the exclusive control of any one, as 
is the case of the coast, of the lakes, and of the 
Mississippi. Where that is not the case, and a 
mere line divides States, the trade between them, 
in every period of its transit from one to the other, 
is under the exclusive control of one or the other, 
in whichever it may be for the time. Indeed, the 
clause of the constitution already referred to, which 
provides that “ the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens in the several States,” would seem to su- 
persede the necessity of extending the power to 
the inland trade among the States, as it secures to 
the citizens of all the States all the immunities and 


privileges of the citizens of whatever State he may 
be in. 
There are other restrictions of a stil] more gen- 
eral character, deserving of notice, deducible from 
the nature of the power. As a power to regulate 
the external commerce of the States with each 
other, it is restricted from interfering with their 
internal concerns beyond the limits already stated ; 
and, of course, is excluded from interfering with 
laws and regulations touching the health of their 
citizens, the peace and security of the States, and 
their police and institutions generally. Nor can 
any right be deduced from the power, regarded in 
the same light, to authorize the federal government 
to construct roads and canals, or any work of in- 
ternal improvement in a State. 
There is one more restriction to which it is sub- 
ject, in common with all the powers delegated to 
the government. It is held, like all its other 
powers, not absolutely, but as a trust, and as such 
it is limited in its exercise strictly to the nature 
and object of the trust. Thus regarded, it is re- 
stricted not only to the regulation of commerce, 
and commerce among the States, but to regulate 
it so as to preserve harmony, as far as practicable, 
among them, and to promote the prosperity of their 
mutual commerce with each, as far as the nature 
and extent of the power may admit: these being 
the great objects for which it was delegated. 
Your committee have now shown what power it 
is that authorizes the federal government to appro- 
priate money to improve the navigation of the 
Mississippi, including its great tributaries, the ob- 
jects it embraces, and the restrictions to which it 
is subjected. It remains to be considered what an- 
nual appropriations and expenditures would proba- 
bly be required to remove all obstructions, suscep- 
tible of being removed, which endanger and impede 
its navigation, and what preparatory step sliould 
be taken to insure a proper and efficient applica- 
tion of the money which may be appropriated. 
They are aware that the great objection, practi- 
cally, to the execution of the power, originates in 
the impression that vast sums have already been 
appropriated and expended in the improvement of 
its navigation, and that their amount would be 
greatly increased if it should be admitted that the 
federal government possesses the power. What 
they propose is, to show that this is a very erro- 
neous impression as to the amount of past appro- 
priations and expenditures, and as to the probable 
amount that would be required, should the power 
to make them be admitted to be constitutional. 
So far from being vast or extravagant, they have 
been moderate, whether regard be had to the great 
extent of the navigation of the river, including its 
tributaries, or the magnitude of its commerce, com- 
pared with that of the Atlantic or thelakes. The 
aggregate amount of appropriations of every de- 
scription, for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Mississippi and its waters, from its com- 
mencement in 1824 until the present year, is 
$2,528,800. For the same period, the amount for 
the coast of the Atlantic and the gulf, including 
appropriations for harbors, is $12,901,123: * of 
which $8,485,946 have been for the establishment 
of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and piers, and the 
residue for harbors. The appropriations for the 





* Appropriations for rivers falling into the Atlantic and 
lakes not included ; they would add a large amount. 
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improvement of the navigation of the lakes, for the 
same period, amounted to $3,119,757; of which 
$2,861,064 39 were for harbors, and the residue 
for the establishment of light-houses, buoys, bea- 
cons, and piers. It thus appears,that the appro- 
priations for improvements on the coast, including 
the Atlantic and gulf, have been, in the last twenty- 
four years, nearly five times greater than those for 
the Mississippi and its waters, notwithstanding the 
previous large appropriations for the former during 
the long antecedent period extending back to the 
commencement of the government. Compared 
with the respective amounts of the value of their 
commerce and tonnage, and the length of their 
line of navigation, it may be safely asserted, with- 
out going into any minute or exact calculation, 
that the appropriations during the same period for 
the coast are many times greater than for the Mis- 
sissippi and its waters. Compared with the lakes, 
the disproportion, although great, is not equally so 
as that with the coast. ‘Taking their tonnage as 
the standard of comparison, and estimating their 
respective amounts by the last official returns, the 
appropriations for the lakes, including the upper 
and lower, are more than doable those for the Mis- 
sissippi and its waters. 

If harbors be excluded as not properly belonging 
to the power to regulate commerce, but to internal 
improvement, even then the average amount of 
the appropriations for the coast will be more than 
three times that for the Mississippi; the former 
being, un an average for the period, $358,742 an- 
nually, and the latter only $109,947. 

Turning from the past to the future, and assu- 
ming that the appropriations hereafter shall be 
strictly confined to objects fairly embraced by the 
power in reference to both, your committee feel 
assured that the sum annually required for the coast 
will be amply sufficient for the Mississippi, including 
its great tributaries ; and much more than sufficient 
after the obstructions, which now endanger and 
impede its navigation, are effectually removed, as 
they may be in a few years, if a sum equal to that 
for light-houses should be annually appropriated 
and properly applied. Nor will the power be more 
liable to abuse in practice in reference to the Mis- 
sissippi than to the coast, as seems to be appre- 
hended by many. No good reason can be assigned 
wy it should be, while very good ones may be 
why it should not. The removal of the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of the Mississippi must, 
from the machinery necessary for the purpose and 
the character of the work, be under a general su- 
perintendence and control ; and, on that account, 
far less liable to be influenced by the interests of 
individuals, and exposed to the frauds incident to 
jobs and contracts, than that of building light- 
houses, including the purchase of lands, keeping 
them in repair, and furnishing supplies to keep up 
their lights. They cannot doubt that to this dif- 
ference it is to be attributed, in a great degree, that 
the appropriations for the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi have been so moderate, and have had so 
little tendency to increase, when compared to those 
for the coast and lakes. The avidity, zeal, and 
pertinacity of private interests and the hope of 
profitable jobs, incident to the latter, are far more 
potent in forcing through appropriations, than the 
far greater but more general and diffused interests 
to be benefited by the former. 

Nor will it be more liable to abuse by being im- 





properly extended to the improvement of its smaller 
tributaries, which, as has been shown, are not em- 
braced in it, than it will by extending it to like 
streams falling into the Atlantic or the al The 
principle which prevents the power from embra- 
cing the one, equally prevents it from embracing 
the other, and is equally as clear and well defined 
in the one, as the other. If the objection be good 
in the one case, it is in the other; and if the lia- 
bility to abuse be a good reason for abandoning 
the improvement of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, it is at least as good for abandoning that of 
the coast and the lakes. 

But there is not the least probability that Con- 
gress will ever abandon the exercise of the power. 
It has not only the right, as has been shown, but it 
is its duty to exercise it; a duty, under the consti- 
tution, to the States immediately interested, and 
which are, by one of its provisions, prohibited from 
adopting the only means by which they could them- 
selves regulate their commerce with each other. 
Indeed, the States directly interested in its exer- 
cise are too numerous and strong to permit the 
power to be abandoned, or lie dormant ; and all at- 
tempts to prevent its due exercise on the part of 
those who may dread its abuse, or who may be 
averse to its exercise from other causes, would have 
no other effect but to compel the more moderate 
and scrupulous of those directly interested in its 
due exercise to unite with the less moderate and 
scrupulous in their own and other portions of the 
Union, and thereby place the power under the ex- 
clasive control of those who would exercise it with- 
out regard to abuses, or the restrictions imposed by 
the constitution. On the contrary, by admitting 
the power, and supporting its due exercise, and di- 
recting their efforts to confining it within its proper 
constitutional limits, the united efforts of the mode- 
rate of every portion of the Union might succeed 
in preventing abuses, and carrying at the same 
time into full effect the intention of the framers of 
the constitution in delegating the power. Bat, if 
such efforts should fail to prevent extravagant and 
unwarranted appropriations and expenditures, there 
remains a certain corrective to both—perhaps the 
only certain one—against the abuses incident to 
appropriations and expenditures of a general fund 
on local objects, which, by united efforts, they might 
succeed in applying. It is that of raising the sum 
to be expended, from the interest to be benefited by 
the expenditure ; that is, in this case, by a moderate 
duty on light and tonnage, on vessels engaged in 
navigating the coast, the lakes, and the Mississippi, 
and other rivers embraced by the power; and by 
applying the sum so raised from each to the im- 
provement of its navigation. The same mode of 
raising and applying the requisite sum, in reference 
to smaller streams, might be adopted by the States 
interested, at least as far as tonnage duties are con- 
cerned, with the consent of Congress. It is the 
equitable and fair mode which was practised by the 
States before the adoption of the constitution, and 
which is practised by the government of the coun- 
try from which we derive our origin and language, 
as has been stated. It was also the mode practised 
in its early stages by the federal government ; with, 
however, this radical defect, that the sums raised, 
instead of being kept as a separate fund to be ap- 
plied to its specific and appropriate objects, were 
blended with the general funds of the treasury. 
The duty imposed would, of course, constitute a 
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general charge on the commerce on which it would 
fall; bat when the vast amount of that of the coast, 
the Mississippi, and the lakes is taken into the es- 
timate, and the strict economy to which the mode 
of raising and applying the fund would lead in the 
expenditures, there can be no doubt the charge 
would be far more than compensated by the reduc- 
tion of the rates of insurance. 

Such are the conclusions to which your commit- 
tee have been brought, in reference to the portion 
of the memorial which relates to the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi and its great 
tributaries. It remains, before concluding. to con- 
sider what preparatory measures should be adopted 
in order to insure a systematic, judicious, and effi- 
cient expenditure of the money which may be ap- 
propriated to carry the power into effect, should 
Congress concur in their views in relation to it. 

They are of the opinion it is indispensable, for 
that purpose, to constitute a board of able and ex- 
perienced engineers, whose duty it should be to 
make, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
a careful examination and survey of the Missis- 
sippi, including its great tributaries ; to report their 
opinion in detail as to the present condition of its 
navigation; the character of the obstructions which 
endanger or impede its navigation ; to what.extent 
they can be removed ; what would be the effect of 
their removal in diminishing the hazard to which 
it is exposed, and increasing its expedition ; what 
means ought to be adopted for their removal; what 
sum would it be advisable to appropriate annually 
for the purpose of removing them ; what sum would 
probably be required annually to keep its naviga- 
tion in a safe and good condition, when once re- 
moved ; and, finally, what means ought to be adopt- 
ed to insure an efficient and economical expendi- 
ture of the money which may be appropriated. 
Your committee are further of the opinion that it 
would be advisable that the board should consist of 
three engineers, one military and two civil; and 
that in the mean time, until they can report, a mod- 
erate sum should be appropriated to remove the 
more dangerous obstructions. 

Having now finished the portion of their report 
which relates to the improvement of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, inclading its great tributaries, 
your committee will next proceed to the considera- 
tion of that portion of the memorial which relates 
to the reclaiming, by embankments, the public 
lands, which, in consequence of being subject to 
its inundations, are not fit for cultivation. 

The subject is one of no small importance. 
The Mississippi, like most of the other great rivers, 
has formed by its deposites, in the long course of 
years, a tract of great extent and fertility in its 
approach to the ocean, and which is subject to in- 
undations by its floods. There are no data by which 
the extent of this tract can be ascertained with 
any accuracy, but it is estimated, from the best at- 
tainable data by the proper department, to contain 
about 33,075,000 acres, or 51,670 square miles, 
lying in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 

It is believed by far the greater part may be re- 
claimed by a proper system of embankment. It 
is more difficult to estimate with any precision what 
portion of it is still public land. They have not 
been able to obtain any document that may be relied 
on as approaching accuracy in that respect, except 
in reference to the portion of the tract lying in the 





State of Louisiana. It appears by a report of the 
surveyor general of that State, made in October, 
1845, that there are of overflowed and swamp land 
in that State $8,505,505 acres; of which there 
are subject to private claims 798,763 acres; grant- 
ed for schools and other purposes, 378,743; sold 
prior to the 30th September of that year, 1,635,458 ; 
and unsold, or public lands, 5,692,836, making near- 
ly three quarters of the whole. Assuming the 
same proportion to remain unsold in the other 
States, the aggregate amount still: belonging to the 
public would be 24,850,000 acres. 

As fertile as this great body of land is, by far 
the greater part is at present of little or no value, 
in consequence of its swampy character and being 
subject to inundation, and must continue so; alike 
unprofitable to the public and individuals, so long 
as they may remain in their present condition. But 
they must remain so until reclaimed by embank- 
ments. ‘To meet the expense of making them, 
the convention recommends the grant of lands, or 
appropriation of money by Congress. 

Your committee are of the opinion that some- 
thing ought to be done towards bringing this great 
body of fertile land into cultivation. While it re- 
mains in its present state, with one, and that the 
larger portion, held by the Union, another, (that 
granted for schools and other purposes,) by the 
States, and a third by individuals, and these seve- 
ral portions not held in parcels, or bodies, separate 
and distinct from each other, but intermixed one 
with the other, nothing can well be done towards 
reclaiming them. It would require the co-opera- 
tion of the parties interested, each in proportion to 
the extent of his interest, to accomplish the object. 
To obtain such co-operation, and fix satisfactorily 
the amount that each should contribute towards 
making the necessary embankments, would obvi- 
ously be a work of too much difficulty and com- 
plication to be undertaken. The only remedy is 
to diminish the number of the parties interested ; 
and for that purpose, your committee are of the 
opinion that Congress ought to adopt measures to 
dispose of its portion of these lands, with as little 
delay as a just regard to the public interests will 
permit. And to effect that, they are of the opin- 
ion the most advisable course would be to reduce 
the price of the portion belonging to the public, 
gradually : say at the rate of one-fifth at intervals 
of four years, until it shall be reduced to the rate 
of 25 cents an acre; and to cede to the States in 
which they may respectively lie, all not sold at the 
expiration of four years thereafter. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider 
that portion of the memorial which relates to the 
communication, by railroads, between the valley of 
the Mississippi and the southern Atlantic States. 
They regard works of the kind as belonging to 
internal improvements, (that is, improvements 
within the body of the States,) and as such, are, 
in their opinion, not embraced in the power to reg- 
ulate commerce. But they are, nevertheless, of 
the opinion that where such roads, or other works 
of internal improvement, may pass through pub- 
lic lands, the United States may contribute to 
their construction in their character of proprietors, 
to the extent that they may be enhanced in price 
thereby. This has usually been done by ceding 
alternate sections on the projected line of such 
works; and itis believed that no mode of contrib- 
uting, more fair or better calculated to guard against 
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abnses, can be devised. ‘That Congress hasa right 
to make such contributions, where there is reason- 
able ground to believe that the public lands will 
be enhanced in proportion, under its right to dis- 
pose of the “ territory and other public property of 
the United States,” your committee cannot doubt. 
In making this assertion they hold to the rule of 
strict construction, and that this power, like all the 
other powers.of the government, is 4 trust power, 
and, as such, is strictly limited by the nature and 
object of the trust. In this case the rule requires 
that the lands, and other public property of the 
United States, should be disposed of to the best 
advantage; and where that can be done by con- 
tributing a portion to works which would make the 
residue equally or more valuable than the whole 
would be without it, as is supposed, they hold it 
would be strictly within the rule. Your committee 
g° further. They are of the opinion, not only that 

Jongress has the right to. contribute to the extent 
stated, in such cases, but that it is in duty bound 
to do so, as the representative of a part of the pro- 
prietors of the land to be benefited. It would be 
neither just nor fair for it to stand by and realize 
the advantage they would derive from the work, 
without contributing a due proportion to its con- 
struction. It would be still less justifiable to re- 
fuse to contribute, if its effects should be to defeat 
a work, the construction of which, while it would 
enhance the value of the land belonging to the 
public, and that of individual proprietors, would 
promote the prosperitv of the country generally. 

But however clear the power, or however lib- 
erally it may be exercised, it can do but little to- 
wards the construction of the projected railroads 
between the valley of the Mississippi and the south- 
ern Atlantic ports. They will pass through com- 
paratively but a small portion of the public lands, 
and that a remnant which has been long in market, 
and has remained unsold, because of a very inferior 
quality. But it does not follow that the federal 
government cannot render efficient aid towards 
their construction, because it can do little by di- 
rect contribution. It can, notwithstanding, do 
much—if not in that way, in another not less effec- 
tual—by the removal of the heavy burden imposed 
on their construction by its own acts; they refer 
to the duty on iron. 

It is well known that the cost of iron is one of 
the heaviest items every where in the expense 
of constructing railroads. Ip constructing those 
projected between the southern Atlantic States 
and the valley of the Mississippi, which, for the 
most part, will passthrough a level country, abound- 
ing in good timber, and requiring but little gra- 
ding or expenditure to acquire the right of way, 
it is by far the heaviest of all the items. The 
duty on iron of a description calculated to form a 
substantial and durable road, (T iron,) is itself a 
charge of upwards of $2,000 the mile—a sum 
equal to about one-sixth of what woul probably be 
the average aggregate cost per mile of construct. 
ing those roads. 

It is this heavy burden which retards the com- 
pletion of a system of railroads, which, when com- 
pleted, will do so much not only for the mutual 
prosperity and defence of the States immediately 
interested, but for that of the whole Union. Thus 
regarding it, your committee are of opinion that, 
on every principle of expediency and fairness, not 
to say justice, this burden ought to be either wholly 





removed, or at least reduced to the rate which 
a strict regard to revenue principles would de- 
mand. They believe that neither would materially 
affect the prosperity of that branch of our manufac- 
turers. The increased impulse which it would 
give to the construction of railroads over the whole 
Union, and the impulse which their construction 
would, in turn, give to the general prosperity, by 
cheapening the cost of transportation, and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of demand, would, in their opinion, 
in a great measure, if not altogether, compensate 
the loss which might result to the manufacturers of 
iron, by a greatly increased demand for other de- 
scriptions of iron. But, whether such would be 
the case or not, certain it is that all other inter- 
ests—agricultural, commercial, and even manufac- 
turing—would be very greatly benefited by the in- 
creased rapidity and cheapness of transportation. 
If to this be added the still more important consid- 
erations—the great and happy influence it would 
have ina political and social point of view, and 
the increased safety of the country from the vastly 
increased means of defence which a widely extended 
system of railroads would furnish—it would seem 
almost impossible to doubt the expediency of wholly 
removing or greatly reducing this heavy burden on 
their construction. They accordingly recommend 
that the present duty be either wholly repealed, or 
reduced to the rate which a strict and exclusive 
regard to revenue would require. 

In reference to that portion of the memorial 
which relates to the connexion of the Mississippi 
and the lakes, by a canal, which would admit ships 
of the largest class, navigating either, to pass from 
one to the other, your committee fully concur in all 
which it states in reference to its importance ; but 
they are of the opinion that Congress has no power 
under the constitution to construct sucha work. It 
stands in that respect, on the same ground with rail- 
roads and other works of internal improvement ; 
and, like them, it may be aided directly by Con- 
gress, should it pass through the public domain, by 
the grant of alternate sections, but no further. 

Your committee also fally concur in all that is 
stated by the memorial in reference to the impor- 
tance of keeping open the cormmunication by sea, 
between the gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast, 
and the means it recommends for that purpose, 
both military and naval. It is the great thorough- 
fare of the Union, and cannot be closed, even for 
a short time, without convulsing its commerce 
and business operations in every department, and 
throughout the whole Union. Nothing, in their 
opinion, short of a strong naval force, sustained by 
a permanent naval station of the first class at Pen- 
sacola, or some other port in the gulf, and suitable 
fortifications to defend and secure the pass between 
Florida on the one side, and Cuba and the Baha- 
ma islands on the other, can keep it open at all 
times, in war as well as peace, free from dangers; 
and they accordingly recommend to the early 
attention of Congress the establishment of such a 
station, with all suitable means for building and 
repairing vessels of war, with an adequate portion 
of the navy permanently stationed there, and the 
speedy completion of the fortifications already com- 
menced to defend and secure the pass.* 


* The foregoing report was presented to the United 
States Senate. by Mr. Calhoun, Chairman of the Special 
Committee, on the 26th of June last; and 10,000 copies in 
addition to the usual number, were ordered to be printed. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BOOK FIRST. 


VIRGINIA DURING THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Second and Third Colonies at Roanoke. 


Whilst the English under Lane were reduced 
to such straits as induced them precipitately to 
abandon the country, they were not forgotten by 
their noble Patron, in England. Raleigh seems, 
under all the circumstances, to have been ever at- 
tentive to the wants of those whom he sent to this 
Continent. With his associates, he now prepared 
a ship of one hundred tons, freighted plentifully 
with all things necessary, and despatched her to 
Virginia, by Easter, in the year 1586. Passing 
the fugitive colonists on the ocean, she arrived at 
Hatteras, and after some time spent in vain searches 
for the.colony, returned with all her provisions to 
England. ? 

Scarcely had this ship sailed, before other ample 
succor arrived ; for in a fortnight after, Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville came with three ships well appointed. 
Great must have been his disappointment, at find- 
ing no trace either of the colony or the ship*so 
recently sent to relieve them ; but unwilling to lose 
possession of the country, after good deliberation, 
he landed fifty men on the Isle of Roanoke, and 
having provided them with plentiful supplies, for two 
years, set sail for England. 

These unfortunate incidents gave rise to much 
dissatisfaction and censure ; and it was upon occa- 
sion of these murmurs and injurious reports, that 
Mr. Heriot wrote and published the work already 
alluded to. 

But difficulty and disaster seemed only to invig- 
orate the efforts of Raleigh. He now added new 
elements of success,—women and implements of 
agriculture,—and the next year, 1587, three ships 
were sent, under the command of John White, who 
was appointed Governor of the colony, with a coun- 
cil of twelve assistants. Sir Walter had given 
them a charter and incorporated them under the 


* It has been erroneously supposed that Sir Walter, 
himself, accompanied this expedition: he never visited 
Virginia. It is said that he embarked in 1583, on the bark 
Raleigh, which was forced to return by an infectious dis- 


temper on board.—Stith, 7, 22. London Encyclopedia. 
Art: Raleigh. — 
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style of the Governor and assistants of the City of 
Raleigh, in Virginia, with express directions to 
seat themselves upon the Chesapeake, of whose 
superior advantages he was even then fully aware. 
These directions, however, were entirely disre- 
garded, to the present jeopardy and perhaps the 
future destruction of the colony. By the error or 
design of Simon Ferdinando, who having been with 
Captain Amidas in the first expedition, was made 
pilot of this, the ships were near being wrecked 
upon Cape Fear; but being saved by the vigilance 
of Captain Stafford, they arrived, all safe, at Hat- 
teras, the 22nd of July. 

Their first object, and no doubt their first pleas- 
ure, was to seek their fifty countrymen, who had 
been Jeft by Sir Richard Grenville. Accordingly 
forty men were immediately sent to Roanoke to 
look for them ; but alas! they found only one skele- 
ton: the houses where the plantation had been 
were standing, but overgrown with weeds, and the 
fort defaced. Whilst they were repairing the 
houses, Mr. George Howe, one of the council, 
wandering abroad, was slain by the Savages. Not 
long after, Captain Stafford, with twenty men and 
Manteo, who, Mr. Stith thinks, had been again to 
England, + went to Croatan, where lived Manteo’s 
friends, from whom they expected to get tidings of 
the fifty settlers. At first, the natives made show of 
hostility ; but on recognising Manteo, threw down 
their arms and became friends. It was soon gath- 
ered from them, that Mr. Howe had been slain by 
some of Wingina’s men of Dassamonpeake ; and 
that the fifty left the year before, had been sud- 
denly assailed by three hundred Indians of Seco- 
tan, Aquascogoc and Dassamonpeake, and their 
houses set on fire and surrounded: They, compell- 
ed to force their way through, with two killed and 
several wounded, succeeded in gaining their boat 
and pushed off towards Hatteras, taking upon the 
way four of their comrades, who were out gath- 
ering crabs and oysters. They landed on a little 
isle; but, after remaining a while, departed, it was 
not known whither. Whether this was really their 
sad fate may admit of some doubt; but they were 
never heard of again. Taking leave of the Croa- 
tans, they returned to Roanoke. 

The day after Stafford reached the Croatans, a 
conference had been held with them concerning 
the people of Secotan, Aquascogoc and Pomeiok, 
whether those tribes would accept the proffered 
friendship of the colonists. These professed their 
willingness to do so readily enough, and promised 
to bring their king and chiefs to Roanoke to con- 
firm it. But in this they failed, conscious perhaps 
of deserving the vengeance of the English, and 
Governor White, tired and disappointed by their 


1 Two Indians, Manteo and Towaye, returned from 
England with Mr. White.—Hazard’s State Papers, I, 40. 
Taken from Hakluyt. 
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delay, resolved to punish those of Dassamonpeake. 
This nation was situated on the main, opposite to 
Roanoke ; but alarmed for their safety, since the 
murder of Mr. Howe, had deserted their habitations, 
and fields of corn which were too eagerly seized 
upon by the people of Croatan. In entire igno- 
rance of these events, about midnight Mr. White 
set forward, with Capt. Stafford and twenty-four 
men, and Manteo as a guide ; they landed by break 
of day, and attacking a party of Indians seated 
round a fire, to the dismay of both parties, found 
them ‘to be their own friendly allies. Not much 
damage, however, seems to have been done; and 
though Manteo was much grieved, he imputed it 
all to the folly of his own countrymen, because 
they had not kept their promise to come to the 
Governor on the day appointed. 

Gathering such of the fruits of Dassamonpeake 
as were ripe, they returned to Roanoke. Here, on 
the 13th of August, in accordance with the wishes 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and as a reward for his 
fidelity, Manteo was baptized and styled Lord of 
Dassamonpeake.! And on the 18th, Ellinor, the 
governor’s daughter, and wife of Ananias Dare, one 
of the council, gave birth to a daughter, the first 
offspring of English parents in the country, from 
which she took the name of Virginia. 

Soon after, it became necessary to send an agent 
to England to solicit aid and relief for the colony ; 
but only one, and he incompetent, was willing to 
undertake the mission. So that all now united in 
urging the Governor himself to go, and he was 
forced to yield to their wishes, first making them 
all sign a declaration of his extreme unwillingness 
to leave the colony. After some accidents and 
losses from violent storms, the ships succeeded in 
getting under way, and bore the Governor towards 
England,—leaving eighty-nine men, seventeen wo- 
men, and two children, whose names are all pre- 
served.* Governor White, after many crosses, 
arrived in England; but his application in behalf 
of the colony had to be made at an inauspicious 
season, for the whole realm was filled with con- 
sternation and alarm, by the threatened invasion of 


1 Mr. Bancroft can not record these acts, so much in 
aceordance with the religious and political principles of 
the times, without a sneer. And this will serve to illus- 
trate one of his chief defects as a historian. He does not 
seem properly to appreciate the different times and cireum- 
stances under which events transpired. With Prescott it 
is not so. Mr. Bancroft says, ‘‘ The vanities of life were 
not forgotten in the New World; and Manteo, the faithful 
Indian chief, ‘by the commandment of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
received Christian baptism, and was invested with the 
rank of a feudal baron, as the Lord of Roanoke. It was 
the first peerage erected by the English in America and 
remained a solitary dignity, till Locke and Shaftesbury 
suggested the establishment of palatinates in Carolina, and 
Manteo shared his honors with the admired philosopher of 





his age.”— Hist. U. S., Vol. I., p. 105. 
* Hazard, I, 40. 


Spain, with her “ invincible armada.” His keen 
sympathy for his suffering countrymen, and his 
yearnings for his distant kindred, were all unavailing. 
Queen Elizabeth held frequent consultations with 
her ablest naval and military commanders, in order 
to put her kingdom in a proper state of defence; 
and in all her vigorous and judicious measures, 
Raleigh was one of her most trusted counsellors. ' 

Having aided in devising a plan of operations, 
his ever active and attentive mind turned towards 
his imploring colony, and early the next year, 
(1588,) he found leisure to fit out a small fleet, 
which was ready to sail under Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, when the dread of the formidable armament 
of Philip II. so greatly increased, that an order 
was promulgated for all English ships to remain 
at home, for the defence of their country ; and Sir 
Richard was personally commanded not to depart 
out of Cornwall, where Sir Walter was then ac- 
tively engaged in the public service. But Gov- 
ernor White was so strenuous in his exertions, that 
he obtained two small barks and put to sea from 
Biddeford, the 22od of April, 1588.* Lared from 
the path of duty and humanity by the hope of ma- 
king rich Spanish prizes, neither performed her 
intended voyage ; but disabled by unsuccessful en- 
gagements with the enemy, returned to England, 
to the utter destruction of the colony in Virginia, 
and the great displeasure of their patron at home. 

These disappointments caused great vexation to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had spent not less than 
forty thousand pounds in prosecuting the enter- 
prise ; and had been still farther impoverished by 
his honest efforts to settle, with Englishmen, a 
very large grant of lands in Ireland, made him by 
the Queen. Atthe same time, he wished to direct 
all his energies to the war with Spain. For these rea- 
sons, on the 7th of March, 1589, he made an inden- 
ture granting large rights and privileges to Thomas 
Smith, with other merchants and adventurers, of 
London, and to Governor White, Richard Hak- 
luyt, and other gentlemen, for continuing the plan- 
tation in Virginia; and with his accustomed libe- 
rality and humane spirit, gave them one hundred 
pounds, to be employed in spreading the Christian 
Religion among the natives of the New World. 

This instrument was not an assignment of his 
patent; but only extended to the new grantees the 
rights and privileges already conferred by the char- 
ter to the city of Raleigh,—making them free of 
that corporation. He covenanted to discharge 


1 The name of Ralph Lane, late Governor of Virginia, 
is also found among those of the Queen’s Council of War. 
_2 Notwithstanding this and his other exertions, Mr. 
Bancroft says, ‘“‘ The colony might reasonably hope for the 
speedy return of the Governor, who, as he sailed for Eng- 
land, left with them as hostages, his daughter and his grand- 
child, Virginia Dare! And yet even, those ties were in- 
sufficient.” They were not insufficient for him ; others, 
on whom he was dependent, had no such ties. 
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them and their associates from all rents and other 
charges, and services,—only reserving one fifth of 
all gold and silver; to confirm his former charter 
of incorporation; and to use his exertions to pro- 
cure the Queen’s confirmation of his grants. * 

Unfortunate as had been the efforts of Raleigh 
to send succor to his colony, still his zeal and in- 
terest in their welfare had been conspicuous; and, 
as might have been expected, the new assignees 
did not proceed with the same diligence which had 
marked his course. 

It was not until March, in the year 1590, that 
any measures were taken for the relief of the 
colony. Then Mr. White set sail, from Plymouth, 
with three ships, which, after much delay in traf- 
ficking among the West Indies, and plundering 
Spanish vessels, arrived off Wocoken on the 3rd 
of August; but owing to the bad weather it was 
the 15th before they reached Hatteras; whence 
they descried a smoke, at the place where the long 
neglected colony had been left three weary years 
ago. The next morning, Captains Cooke and Spi- 
cer, leaving the ships with two boats, fired some 
cannon to give notice of their arrival ; but no an- 
swering signal was given, and when they came 
ashore, they found no man, nor sign of any that had 
been there lately. The next day, they prepared to 
go to Roanoke ; but the loss of Capt. Spicer and 
six men, in the dangerous shoals, so terrified the 
sailors that it was difficult to prevail upon them to 
continue their search. But emboldened at length 
by the example of their captains, nineteen men, 
_in two more boats, again set forth. It was late 
ere they reached the land, where they saw a fire 
through the woods; but to the sound of their trum- 
pet no answer was given. Searching up and down 
the island, their hopes were revived by discovering 
the letters C. R. O. ; for it was agreed that if the 
colonists changed their situation, they should 
leave the name of their new abode, in some con- 
spicuous place; and if they had been in any dis- 
tress, should add to this memorial the sign of 
the cross. There was no such sign. They very 
gladly concluded that their friends were in safety 
with the friendly Croatans. Their houses, how- 
ever, were pulled down and the place enclosed 
with a high palisade, very fortlike; and on one of 
the chief posts was carved in capital letters, Cro- 
ATAN, still without the sign of distress. They 
saw nothing of the boats, or ordnance ; but found 
bars of iron, lead, and other articles overgrown 
with grass and weeds. At length the sailors foand 
divers chests that had been buried and dug up; and 
much of the goods spoiled and scattered up and 


? Hazard, I., 42-5. From this instrument, we get anew 
name for Virginia, in the following title of Sir Walter: 
“The right worshipfull Sir W. Raleigh, of Colaton Ra- 
leigh, Lord Warden of the Stanarie, and chiefe Governour 
of Assamacomock, alias Wingandacoia, alias Virginia.” 





down, among which Gov. White recognized some 
of his books, pictures, and other things, all ruined. 
But the dangers of that stormy coast did not long 
permit them to indulge their joy at their supposed 
fortunate discovery ; for that night, they were near 
being cast away, and the next morning, whilst they 
were setting out for Croatan,—on the Southern 
part of Cape Lookout,—they lost two of their an- 
chors, and were very near being stranded. Again 
disheartened by these misfortunes, they most cru- 
elly gave up all thoughts of making further search, 
and resolved to go to the West Indies and return 
in the spring to seek their countrymen. But the 
Vice-Admiral refused and sailed for England; the 
rest for Trinidad, but they were soon forced by un- 
favorable winds to steer for the Western Isles, 
No doubt they encountered many dangers and dif- 
ficulties ; but in pursuit of such an object, nothing 
should have daunted them. ‘Many suspected that 
private interest was the chief occasion of their 
failure in this undertaking; and that the riches 
gotten from the Spaniards in the West Indies, was 
the true reason of their return, for which the storm 
only furnished them with a colorable pretext.” * 
Whether any of the unfortunate colony then sur- 
vived among the Croatans, or all had perished, can 
not be known. What was their end is not difficult 
to determine; though it has been rather rashly con- 
jectured, that they became amalgamated with the 
Hatteras Indians.* Raleigh’s generous heart must 
have been sorely pained by this base desertion of 
them; for it is said that he sent at five different 
times, and at his own charge, to search for them. * 
He no doubt hoped that they would have firmly es- 
tablished and perpetuated his name in the New 
World. His name is perpetuated: The City of 
Raleigh, transferred from her inhospitable coast, is 
now the capital of one of the most patriotic, up- 
right and independent States in the confederacy. 


CHAPTER V. 
Further Progress of Discovery in Virginia. 


There were still those in England, who, like 
Raleigh, were yet undeterred by these signal dis- 
asters, which had attended all the efforts to effect 
a plantation in Virginia; but the cause of coloni- 
zation had received too severe a blow for it *o be 
soon revived with any hopes of success, and it lay 
nearly dead for the space of twelve years. In 
this long interval, the gallant Grenville had given 
his life to his country, in a brilliant engagement 
with the Spaniards, and his end and fame had been 
celebrated by the pen of Raleigh. Raleigh him- 


2 Stith, p. 28. 
2 Lawson’s N. Carolina, 62. Bancroft 1., p. 108. 
3 Purchas, IV, 1653. 
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self continued actively engaged in other adven- 
tures and enterprises, and reaped high honors, both 
in the cabinet and the field. But, by an intrigue 
with a daughter of Lord Throckmorton, one of the 
Queen’s maids of honor, whom, however, he af- 
terwards married, having lost the favor of his 
Sovereign, he undertook in person, in 1595, a voy- 
age of discovery to Guiana, of which, upon his 
return, he wrote a description,—painted no doubt 
in all the glowing colors so lavishly used by the 
discoverers of the New World, as it was chiefly 
intended to engage the prudent and economical 
Queen and the nation in the settlement of that 
country.’ But all his representations were over- 
powered by his rivals at Court; and though re- 
stored to the favor of his Queen, yet he could 
never effect any thing towards his cherished de- 
sign. Better for himself and for the honor of 
James I., had he entirely abandoned it; but even 
after his fall, whilst confined in the Tower, he 
found means to prosecute it. His last voyage 
thither after his release led to the death of his 
son and the forfeiture of his own life,—by the 
malice of his enemies at home and abroad and the 
injustice and disappointed avarice of his King. 
We have already seen, that though released from 
all responsibility, and without any pecuniary inte- 
rest in the adventure, he did not abandon the emi- 
grants to Roanoke ; but made repeated efforts to 
restore them to their friends and country ; and the 
first renewed expeditions to America were under- 
taken with his concurrence. In these, Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold led the way, with thirty-two men, in 
a small bark, which sailed from Dartmouth, on the 
26th of March, 1602. He had already visited 
Virginia by the usual circuitous route; but with a 
bold independence, he was the first to resolve upon 
steering a direct course across the ocean; and on 
the 11th of May, arrived on the coast of what is 
now called New England. Finding no good har- 
bor, he proceeded southward, and was put in high 
hopes by the abundant fish of Cape Cod, and the 


1 Hume says it is a pack of lies. Mr. Bancroft endeav- 
ors to atone for whatever injustice other Historians have 
done Sir Walter, who, according to him, “ united in him- 
self as many kinds of glory as were ever combined in an 
individual.” He thus speaks of his literary character : 


“ He was not only admirable in active life as a soldier ; 
he was an accomplished scholar. No statesman in retire- 
ment cver expressed the charms of tranquil leisure more 
beautifully than Raleigh ; and it was not entirely with the 
language of grateful friendship, that Spenser described his 
‘sweet verse as sprinkled with nectar,’ and rivaling the 
melodies of ‘the summer's nightingale. When an un- 
just verdict, contrary to probability and the evidence, 
‘against law and against equity,’ on a charge which seems 
to have been a pure invention, left him to languish for 
years in prison, with the sentence of death suspended over 
his head, his active genius plunged into the depths of eru- 
dition; and he who had been a soldier, a courtier, and a 
seaman, now became the elaborate author of a learned 
History of the World.” 





luxuriant beauty and fertility and the delicious 
fruits of Martha's Vineyard and Elizabeth Island. 
They were quite “ ravished at the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the main,” which they visited ; but return- 
ing to Elizabeth Island, they built a house on an 
islet in the midst of a beautiful lake.’ Here a little 
band of twelve at first resolved to remain; but 
when they thought upon the dangers and privations 
of their lonely residence, they changed their inten- 
tion. Having trafficked with the natives for va- 
rious kinds of skins, and taken a freight of sassa- 
fras, on the 18th June, * with sorrowful eyes,” they 
all sailed homeward, and reached Exmouth, on the 
23rd of July. Fascinated with the country, and 
having enjoyed even improved health during the 
voyage, which proved so entirely prosperous and 
pleasant, their favorable reports began again to 
inflame the slumbering spirit of Western enter- 
prise. Along with new schemes of adventure to 
which this reviving spirit gave rise, the beginning 
of another year brought the decease of “ that ever 
memorable miracle of the world, the most dear 
Sovereigne Lady and Queene Elizabeth,”—that 
incomparable combination of masculine greatness 
and feminine frailty. But this event could not 
check the ardor of Hakluyt and his associates. 
Indeed, the colonization of America had long been 
regarded as a means of extending British power, 
wealth and fame; and those most devoted to the 
memory of their late wonderful Sovereign, might 
well have pushed boldly forward to possess the 
inviting soil and imagined treasures of the West, 
(which she had granted to Gilbert and Raleigh,) as 
the surest means of preserving the ascendency 
over her Spanish rival whom she had humbled, and 
of perpetuating the grandeur of her reign. 

By the persuasion and inducements of Richard 
Hakluyt, the mayor, aldermen, and most of the 
merchants of Bristol, after many meetings held 
upon the subject, raised a stock of a thousand 
pounds and fitted out two barks, under the com- 
mand of Captain Martin Pring, assisted, as pilot, 
by Robert Saltern, who had accompanied Gosnold 
on his late expedition. These, the Speedwell, of 
fifty tons, with thirty men, and the Discoverer of 
only twenty-six tons, with thirteen men, set sail, 
on the 10th of April, a few days after the death 
of the Queen. Following the track of Gosnold 
they reached the coast of Maine, whose rivers 
and harbors they discovered, and thence visit- 
ing Massachusetts and Martha’s vineyard, re- 
turned home, after an absence of six months, with- 
out disaster or danger. A few years later, Pring 
repeated his voyage, and made a more accurate 
survey of Maine. ? 


1 «The natural features remain unchanged ; the island, 
the pond, the islet, are all yet visible ; the forests are gone ; 
the shrubs are as luxuriant as of old; but the ruins of the 
fort can no longer be discerned.” — Bancroft. 

* Bancroft 1,114. Purchas, IV., p. 1656. 
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On the 10th of May, in the same year, the 
Elizabeth of London, a bark of fifty tons, sailed 
from Plymouth, for Virginia, under the command 
of Bartholomew Gilbert, and after many deten- 
tions in the West Indies, on the 23rd of July, 
saw the land,—about the latitude of Philadelphia. 
Sailing southward, she strove for several days to 
enter the “* Chesepian bay, which master Gilbert 
so much thirsted after, to seeke out the people for 
Sir Walter Raleigh, left neere those parts.” But 
she was driven off by contrary winds, and aban- 
doned the attempt for the present. On the 29th, 
being within a mile of the land, “ which appeared 
exceeding pleasant and full of goodly trees, and 
with some shew of the entrance of a river,” the 
captain manned a boat and went ashore. Being 
attacked by the savages, he and four of his men 
were slain,’ which so discouraged the rest that 
they immediately returned to England. 

Two years after, 1605, Captain George Wey- 
mouth was sent out, in the Archangel, vith 29 
men, by the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arun- 
del of Wardour, to visit Virginia, in order to as- 
certain whether the descriptions of Gosnold and 
others were a true representation of the country, 
or the exaggerations of persons aiming to mag- 
nify their own discoveries. Owing to contrary 
winds, Weymouth did not succeed in getting fairly 
to sea, until the last of March; and the winds 
continuing unfavorable, he was driven to the north 
of his intended course. For he had been instruct- 
ed to go southward of the parallel of thirty-nine,— 
about the mouth of Delaware bay. He visited 
Massachusetts, Maine, and the islands on their 
coasts, and entered the river Penobscot. He had 
much intercourse with the natives, which was at 
first apparently friendly ; but at length became so 
suspicious, that he refused their solicitations to be 
on familiar terms, and seized five of them, among 
whom were some of consequence, and carrying 
them to England, presented three of them to Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges, a friend of Raleigh and Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth. During the voyage out, he 
had narrowly escaped being wrecked ; but he ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, on the 18th of July, after an 
absence of only four months, “all the men as well, 
God be thanked, as when they went forth.” This 
account only heightened the impression made by 


Gosnold, and stimulated the desire of settling the 
country. 


* Stith, p. 33, says, that this was reported to have hap- 
pened within Chesapeake bay. But the account in Pur- 
chas, (vol. 1V., p. 1658,) is to the contrary. Mr. Bancroft 
refers to Purchas ; but seems to contradict the authority. 
He says, “ Gilbert returning from the West Indies, made 
an unavailing search for the colony of Raleigh. This was 
the last attempt to trace the remains of those unfortunate 
men.” The settlers at Jamestown made the last search 
for them,—not very thorough, it may be ; but far more so 


rp ro of Gilbert—See Smith, I., p. 120, and Bancroft, 
» p. 114. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Settlement of Jamestown. 


The next expedition to Virginia will bring w to 
the point at which this narrative commened. 
However extravagant the accounts of this can- 
try spread by Bartholomew Gosnold, since his yos- 
perous voyage in 1602, might have appeared. yet 
he made every exertion to test their truth an his 
sincerity, by endeavoring to induce his friendand 
acquaintainces, to join him in an attempt to sett: so 
delightful a region. The recollection of thede- 
scriptions of former discoverers, years before, nght 
at least have averted some of the incredulity wich 
seems to have prevailed towards his represnta- 
tions, even before they were confirmed by Vey- 
mouth and Pring. He had spent several yers in 
vain proffers and solicitations ; though le wis no 
doubt warmly seconded by Mr. Haklurt, Preben- 
dary of Westminster, a man of enterpising spirit, 
and the learned decumentary historianof maritime 
adventure. But at length, a more auspcious pe- 
riod had arrived, and fortunately for himbout that 
time, Captain John Smith, “ the advertirer of rare 
genius and undying fame,” and alrea¢y celebrated 
for his brave and wonderful exploits, eturned to 
England. No doubt thirsting for new4dventures, 
he readily embraced the plans of Gsnold; who 
also obtained the céoperation of Miward Maria 
Wingfield, the Rev. Robert Hunt, ay divers others. 
For more than a year, this litth»and meditated 
the project of a plantation. Buta their underta- 
king was one of great moment an expense, after 
many vain projects, they applied » several of the 
nobility, gentry and merchants and used such 
urgency of persuasion, that teir scheme was 
cordially espoused by a consicable number of 
them. At the same time, Sir ‘erdinand Gorges 
had been obtaining of the nati, brought him by 
Weymouth, such information } he could respect- 
ing their country; and this, aled to what he had 
imbibed from other sourcesproduced a strong 
desire to possess domains lyond the Atlantic. 
Being a man of wealth, rat and influence, he 
readily inspired Sir John Poyam, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, with the sae desire. ‘Thus was 
a secure foundation laid at bt for the fulfilment of 
Gosnold’s long cherished ishes. King James, 
though not likely to take a2ading part in promo- 
ting his designs, could not! indifferent to the pros- 
pect of enlarging his domions, perhaps increasing 
in a few years his reveaes ; and of enjoying a 
new and extensive field fr the display of his learn- 
ing and the exercise ofhis power. He had al- 
ready shown a dispositia to advance the interests 
and glory of his kingdoa, by introducingimprove- 
ments among the highladers and the westrn Isles; 
and the English plantatons which he male in the 





north of Ireland are sad to have been lighly ben- 
eficial to that island. 
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“Greatly commending and graciously accepting 
of heir desires for the furtherance of so noble a 
wok,” by letters patent, dated the 10th of April, 
166, he now granted to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
Gerge Somers, Richard Hakluyt, Edward Maria 
Wigfield, Thomas Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, Wil- 
liat Parker, George Popham, and others unnamed, 
all tat tract of country in America, between thirty- 
fonmand forty-five degrees of north latitude, (em- 
bramg the soil from Cape Fear to Halifax,) which 
eithr belonged to the Crown of England, or was 
nothen actually possessed by any Christian Prince 
or ‘eople; and also the islands adjacent thereto, 
or 7ithin one hundred miles of the coast. They 
wer divided, at their own request, into two colo- 
nieg—the Southern, designed for the city of Lon- 
donind others who might adventure in that plan- 
tatin ; «nd the Northern, appropriated to Bristol, 
Exeter, Hymouth and the western parts of Eng- 
Jand, and thers who might unite withthem. The 
Southern was to be situated between the 34th 
and 41st legrees of latitude; that is from Cape Fear 
to beyontthe city of New York ;—the Northern be- 
tween theé38th and 45th; that is, from the mouth 
of the Potmac to Nova Scotia; so that three de- 
grees, fron38 to 41, were open to both; but col- 
lision was»mvented, by requiring the one last set- 
tled to be a\bast one hundred miles from the first. 

The advetirers were empowered to transport 
thither as ma, English subjects as should be wil- 
ling to go, wil provisions and arms, and without 
paying any Ctloms for seven years. The colo- 
nists and their \ildren were to enjoy the same lib- 
erties within an other dominions of the crown of 
England, as if\ey had remained, or were born 
within the same For their better government, 
each colony watto have a council consisting of 
thirteen, to be apyinted and removed by the royal 
instructions, and gided by such laws and ordinan- 
ces as should be ven under the royal sign man- 
ual and pass und the privy seal of England. 
Each was to have geal with the King’s arms on 
one side, and his pttraiture on the other, and in- 
scribed for its respejve colony. 

There was also tde a council consisting of thir- 
teen persons residentn England, appointed by the 
Crown, to be called tl Council for Virginia, with a 
seal as afuresaid, andyhich was to “ have the su- 
perior managing andjrection only of and for all 
matters, that shall or ny concern the government, 
as well as of the said yeral colonies, as of and 
for any other part or plze, within the aforemen- 
tioned precincts.” 

The adventurers were\llowed to search for and 
open mines,—yielding on-fifth of all gold and sil- 
ver, an¢ one-fifteenth of opper to the King; and 
to makea coin to pass curent both among the col- 
onists aid the natives, ofsuch metal and in such 
form as te several councis should prescribe. 

They vere authorized to repel, by sea or land, 


all persons who should attempt to inhabit, without 
their special license, within their respective limits ; 
or do any thing to their hurt, detriment, or annoy- 
ance. ‘They were also authorized “to take and 
surprise all persons, with their ships, vessels, goods 
and other furniture,” who should attempt to traffic 
within the precincts of the several plantations, 
until they should pay a duty of two and a half per 
cent, ad valorem, on every thing by them bought or 
sold, if subjects of England; and a duty of five 
per cent, if aliens. These taxes were to be ap- 
plied for twenty-one years, to the use of these 
plantations, respectively ; and after that period to 
the use of the crown.” 

If any persons, whether belonging to the said 
plantations, or any other, should, under pretence of 
trafficking with the said colonies, carry merchandise 
into any foreign country, for the purpose of there 
disposing of it, without the royal license, all such 
merchandise, with the ships transporting it, was 
to be forfeited to the crown. 

Restitution and satisfaction were promised for 
all acts of hostility committed by any persons be- 
longing to the said several colonies, against any of 
the subjects of England, or of any Prince or State 
at amity with her ; or the offenders, with their aid- 
ers and abettors, should be put out of the royal al- 
legiance and protection. 

Lands were to be held “ as of the Manor of East 
Greenwich, in the County of Kent, in free and 
common socage,”—a most favorable tenure. * 

Whilst the adventurers were preparing for their 
intended expedition, the King, who delighted in 
the difficult task of lawgiver, was engaged in di- 
gesting, for their counsel and regulation, a body of 
instructions, which he issued on the 20th of No- 
vember. By these, he constituted Sir Wm. Wade, 
lieutenant of the tower of London, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and others, the 
general council for Virginia; which was permitted 
to name the colonial councils, who were thus entirely 
independent of those whom they were to govern,— 
having power to elect or remove their own presi- 
dents, to remove ahy of their members and to fill 
their own vacancies. Lands were to be “had, 
enjoyed and inherited” according to the laws of 
England. Dangerous tumults, rebellion and sedi- 
tion, as well as murder, manslaughter, rape, incest 
and adultery, were punishable by death; Trial by 
jury, nearly the only restriction to absolute power, 
was secured in all cases affecting life or member. 
A reprieve might be granted by the president and 
council ; but pardon only be the King. They were 
to have power to hear and determine all civil cau- 
ses. Judicial proceedings were to be conducted 
summarily and verbally, until they came to the 
judgment or sentence, which, with its cause, was 


1 For this abstract, see particularly the Charter itself: 





Appendix to Stith, pp. 1-8 and Henning’s Statutes, |. 
57-66. Marshall’s Washington : Introduction, p, 23-25. 
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to be briefly registered and signed by those who 
pronouncedit. By a most injudicious regulation, but 
no doubt approved by them, the adventurers were 
to trade in a joint stock, for five years; common 
magazines were to be established and a cape mer- 
chant, or treasurer, with an import and an export 
clerk, was to be appointed. Each colony was to 
have power to elect one or more companies, of 
three members at the least, to reside in London 
and other places in England; and who, as agents, 
should receive and forward goods and merchandise 
to and from the colonies, and keep an account of 
all their transactions. The president and council 
were to have power to pass laws, not affecting life 
or limb, to be in force until repealed by the royal 
authority, which also reserved the power of further 
legislation, as the colonies advanced. 

Of course, the royal Theologian did not forget 
the cause of Religion; nor should he have forgot- 
ten it ; though the compulsory means which he took 
for its promotion, however much to be expected in 
that age of the Union of Church and State, were 
not well calculated to secure that hallowed object. 
Not only were the natives to be kindly treated, that 
they might be brought to the “true service and 
knowledge of God ;” but the Christian Religion, 
according to the rites and doctrines of the estab- 
lished church of England, was to be planted and 
used ; and none under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment, or of being sent home to receive condign 
punishment, should withdraw his allegiance from 
the King, or his assent from the prescribed faith. * 

The former charters, to Gilbert, Raleigh and 
others, * were scarcely more than referred to, but 
the charter and royal ordinances of the first per- 
manent English colony in America seemed to de- 
serve the full consideration, which has been here be- 
stowed upon them. From them we see how few 
elements of popular liberty entered into its forma- 
tion. The colonists were subjected to a threefold 
jurisdiction ; the controlling power of the sover- 
eign ; the regulation of a commercial company in 
the mother country; and the immediate govern- 
ment of a president and council, without enjoying 
any of the rights and privileges of self-legislation. 

The whole legislative power was vested in the 
King, and the councils under him,—the colonists 
not having a shadow of representation ; juries were 
to be summoned only in cases of life and death, 
whilst all other matters relating to liberty and pro- 
perty were at the discretion of the president and 
council. Contrary to the laws of England, adul- 
tery was made a capital offence,—rather prema- 
turely, as there were no women in the colony, 
unless it was intended for the protection of the In- 
dian squaws. Offences against the State were 
well remembered; whilst robbery, burglary and 


other crimes, capital by the laws of England, were 
passed in silence. 
However, with the above charter and instruc- 
tions, the first or Southern Colony, in Virginia, was — 
undertaken. Sir Thomas Smith, a very eminent 
and wealthy merchant of London, who had been 
ambassador to Russia and one of Raleigh’s chief 
assignees, and was either then, or soon after, Gov- 
ernor of the East India Company, was clected 
Treasurer, to have the chief management of their 
affairs and to preside in all meetings of the council 
and company in England. Two ships and a bark, 
having been provided, the whole transportation was 
entrusted to Captain Christopher Newport, a mari- 
ner of ability and experience on the American 
coasts; to whom the council gave power to appoint 
all officers, mariners and soldiers, and to have com- 
mand over them, till they reached Virginia. Seal- 
ed instructions were also given to Captains New- 
port, Gosnold and Ratcliffe, containing the names 
of the colonial council and directions for the same, 
which were not to be opened until twenty-four 
hours after their arrival on the coast of Virginia. 
The council, or a majority of them, were to govern, 
rule and command all persons belonging to the colo- 
ny. The President was to have two votes, when the 
council were equally divided ; and having taken a 
prescribed oath himself, to administer a similar one 
to the members of the council. Captain Newport, 
with others to be assigned by the council, was to 
spend two months in exploring the rivers and har- 
bors of the country ; to give orders for freighting 
the two ships with its principal commodities, and 
to return with a full cargo and a minute account of 
every thing, by the last of May, should God permit. 

Their solicitude, or their love of control, not 
yet satisfied, the council added other instructions 
still, respecting the strict observance of the royal 
ordinances, the choice of a situation for their set- 
tlement, the mode of making discoveries, and their 
conduct towards the natives, with various other 
directions. And still intent on finding a short pas- 
sage to the South sea, as the certain way to im- 
mense wealth, they gave orders to explore the 
large navigable rivers, and particularly those 
branches which tended most to the north-west. At 
length, they concluded with this wise and just dec- 
laration and advice, “ that the way to prosper and 
obtain success was to be all of one mind, for their 
own and their country’s good; and to serve and 
fear God, the giver of all goodness, since every 
plantation which he did not plant, would certainly 
be rooted out.” * 

With all these orders and instructions sealed in 
a box, the Expedition, the result of so many years 
of toil and disappointment at length crowned 
with success, and the object of so many hopes, 
fears and expectations, sailed, as has been seen, 





? Hening’s Statutes, I, 67-75. 
* Hazard’s State Papers, I. Stith, 4-6. 





1 Stith, 43-44. 
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from Blackwall, for Virginia, on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1606. But long before it had reached its 
destination, King James resumed his agreeable 
task of colonial legislation. Finding that from 
their distant residences and absence from London, 
a sufficient number of the council could not be con- 
veniently convened,—on the 9th of March, 1607, 
he made an ordinance enlarging their number ; and 
at the instance of the adventurers divided them 
into two councils, one for each colony ;—adding, 
amongst others, Sir Oliver Cromwell and Sir Edwin 
Sandys to the council for the Southern Colony. * 

What happened to the emigrants, from this time 
till the return of Captain Newport to England, 
has already been related. * 

Thus, two hundred and thirty-nine years ago, 
and one hundred and ten years after the discovery 
of this continent by Cabot, was the settlement of 
Jamestown effected ;—an event, which, in the wise 
ordering of Providence, proved to be the dawn of 
a new era in the History of the world. By the 
“reckless sacrifice of humanity to conquest,” Spain 
had been in possession of the treasures of Peru 
and Mexico, for four-fifths of acentury. But these 
instead of enriching her coffers, were spent in re- 
pelling attacks, which the envy of her supposed 
good fortune was constantly producing; and now how 
greatly has the splendor of Spain and her present 
and former colonies declined! Whilst England, once 
emulous of the glory of Spain, and eager to dis- 
cover another Mexico even amidst northern snows, 
yet driven by successive disappointments to more 
salutary views of colonization, now a greater than 
Spain ever was and still pressing upwards, finds 
her chief competitor in the high career of nations, 
in the once feeble colonies planted by her hand. 

But much had yet to be done and endured, be- 
fore England’s plants took deep root in American 
soil ; and though the cause of colonization had such 
ardent advocates and confident promoters, for the 
sake of themselves, God and their country, yet 
there were many who could not perceive the ad- 
vantages to result to England from this exporta- 
tion of her sons, but insisted that “ the charge would 
be great, the business long and the gains nothing ;” 
and who, perhaps, felt no little prophets’ satisfac- 
tion, when “the company learned from continued 
disappointment, what wise men had foretold, ‘ that 
they who plant colonies must be endued with great 
patience.’” * 


1 Hening’s Statutes at Large, I., 76-79. 


2 When on the 26th of April, 1607, the ships were driv- 
en safely within the capes of Virginia, thirty men landed 
on the Southern point, for the parpose of making a shallop, 
in which to sound the way up the Chesapeake. Here they 
were attacked by only five natives, who severely wounded 
Captain Archer and one of the sailors, but fled to the woods 
after their arrows were exhausted. On the 28th, the shal- 
lop was launched ; on the 29th, a cross was set up and the 
place named Cape Henry. Having sounded in the shallop 
as far as Point Comfort, the ships were brought there, on 
the 30th.— See Purchas, IV. 

3 Chalmers’ Hist. Revolt Am. Colonies, I. 7, 8. 





MY CHILD. 


(WRITTEN BY REQUEST.) 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Come back to me, my child! I call thee ever. 
All the day long I listen for thy voice,— 
The ringing laugh that made my heart rejoice ;— 
I miss it ’midst life’s languishment and fever! 
For thy blue eyes of love and light I pine,— 
Thy twining arms—thy frequent soft caress : 
Like balmiest summer, stole thy lips to mine. 
Oh! at still eve, my heart how didst thou bless ! 
Come back, my child! I wander hopeless-hearted 
Where’er thy little feet have dancing stray’d ;— 
Sad is the home whence thy sweet face hath parted— 
Silent the nursery where thou’st prattling play’d ! 
Earth wears for me but one unvarying gloom, 
O’ershadow’d by the thought, that thou art in the tomb! 


Come back to me, my child! though but in dreams— 
Thine angel-image let me clasp once more! 
If haply, o’er my couch still slumber gleams, 
The night-time may thy rosy lips restore,— 
Thy downy cheek laid Jovingly to mine,— 
Thy sweet “ my mother,” in thy dreaming sleep— 
While thy small arms around me closer twine. 
My idol-boy! alas! I wake to weep. 
Never again on earth shall I behold thee! 
Thou’st left my side, and gone to other rest! 
My child! I know the Saviour’s arms enfold thee,— 
I know thou leanest on His pitying breast. 
A blessed lot! My child! O ask for me, 
That where thy home is, mine ere long may be! 





DREAMS OF THE HEART. 
A SONG. 


Alas! thou art too cold to me: 
In vain my eyes are turn’d to thee 
To find congenial sympathy,— 
Thine own are turned away! 
Thou know’st too well my heart is thine— 
That all the chords that round it twine 
Thy slightest wish obey. 


On others thou canst kindly smile,-- 

Desponding hearts of wo beguile,— 

Discordant feelings reconcile,— 
Cause hope once more to reign! 

To thee, with smiling faces, turn 

The beautiful and young, to learn 
These lessons o’er again. 


I take thy hand in kindest mood, 

As gently as an angel could, 

Who one of Earth’s fair daughters woo’d! 
The token is not given 

To tell that I’m remember’d still,— 

That thoughts of me thy memory fill, 
Nor shall from it be driven. 

Montgomery, 1846. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF PEDRO DE LA GASCA, 


A Priest sent to Peru by the Emperor Charles V. 
of Spain, in the 16th century, to quell a for- 
midable rebellion raised by Pizarro. 


BY THOMAS W. STORROW. 


Although Pizarro yielded himself with a tame- 
ness seemingly at variance with his former fame, 
yet when brought before the President, his manner 
was haughty and his language bold. Though a 
prisoner, who had surrendered without conditions, 
the President was disposed to treat him with re- 
spect, and with a view of discovering whether he 
was sensible of his faults, and in a certain degree 
to console him under his fallen state, spake to him 
words of kindness. But he was far from feeling 
the force of these kind intentions, and commenced 
an extenuation of his conduct in such strong and 
disrespectful terms, as forced Gasca to break off 
the conversation, and give him in charge to Cen- 
teno, with orders to guard him with the utmost vigi- 
lance.* 

The punishment of one taken in open rebellion, 
with arms in his hands, is by the common practice 
of mankind prompt. The acts of Pizarro were 
too notorious to render his designs doubtful, and 
the means he took to carry them into effect had 
just been made manifest. He was, nevertheless, al- 
lowed a regular trial, which his own confession 
rendered short. He was convicted, and condemned 
to lose his head. The sentence was immediately 
put into execution, and at the same time Carvajal, 
his principal adviser, with a few of the most noto- 
rious offenders, were punished in the same manner. 
These were the only persons punished capitally, 
for Gasca was too happy in his bloodless victory to 
Stain it by cruelty. By virtue of the power granted 
by the Emperor, he pardoned those who had come 
over to him at Sacsaguana, for their previous acts 
of rebellion, a measure which removed the appre- 
hensions of many who were conscious of guilt, and 
rendered their allegiance more secure.t He fur- 
ther used his authority to prevent bloodshed by his 
own troops. They had suffered much from fa- 
tigues and various privations, and were disposed 
to retalliate on the vanquished for the hardships 
they had endured. As is common in eivil wars, 
the victors considered their triumph a fit occa- 


* Fernandez, Lib. 2. C. 90. 


sion to gratify private animosities, and in Peru the 
thirst for plunder had been stimulated rather than 
checked by the leaders of the Spanish troops. ' 
Gasca was able to restrain, if not effectually to 
stop this practice, and to give the first example in 
Peru of mercy in war. 
In the punishment of Pizarro and a few of his 
most guilty followers, a measure of common jus- 
tice was fulfilled, and it would have been an act of 
misplaced mercy, to spare one who never spared a 
foe when in his power, and whose public deeds and 
example had produced a rebellion marked by many 
scenes of wanton cruelty. Pizarro’s qualities were 
of a kind that fitted him to be a leader in such 
scenes. In early life he discovered a strong in- 
clination for the military profession, and soon be- 
came expert in all martial exercises. He was ca- 
pable of enduring much fatigue of body, and was 
patient under privations. This training made him 
a hardy soldier, and a useful auxiliary to his brother, 
Frandeco Pizarro, in his wars with the natives of 
the country. On the death of his brother, he was 
called upon to supply his place, and he took the 
command of the Spaniards, who were opposed to 
the Emperor’s Vice Roy, in his attempt to enforce 
the new ordinances. This enabled him to display 
his warlike qualities, and opened the way to the su- 
preme command, which he seized the moment it 
came within his grasp. He had a strong capacity 
without genius, and being brought up with scarcely 
other education than that derived from the camp, 
his mind was unpolished, and his language coarse. 
An historian of the time relates, that he had not 
power over himself to retain a secret,* which de- 
fect operated frequently to his disadvantage ; this 
did not proceed from openness of disposition, for 
he was selfish and rapacious. Even when his am- 
bition was gratified, he did not relax from his se- 
verity, and being of an ardent temperament, he 
was apt to be elated in prosperity, was imperious 
and cruel. It is the tendency of unsteady minds 
to be moved by impulse, to be much elevated, or 
much depressed, as unexpected events suddenly 
happen to them ; this is the only way that we can ex- 
plain the cause of the change in his thoughts and ex- 
pressions in the short space of time which elapsed 
between the moment previous to the surrender of 
himself, and that wherein he appeared before the 
President. Inamomentary fit of despondency, he 
departed from his natural bent, and uttered a pious 
sentiment; yet as soon as the immediate danger 
was passed, the man shone forth in his true char- 
acter, and so far from putting into practice the hu- 
mility of a christian, assumed the air of a haughty 
chief, ready to give law to one, on whose mild tem- 
per he thought he could impose. Vega dwells at 
length on his resignation while under sentence of 
death, and the piety he manifested when brought 
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forth for execution. According to his relation, he 
gaev many signs of religious faith, expressed his 
trust in the mercy of God, through the blood of the 
Saviour, and discoursed with the composure of a 
martyr, who was about to suffer a punishment he 
did not merit. But the name of Pizarro fills a 
small space in the volume of history, and even this 
is fading away before the light shed by that of 
others more worthy of place; yet, whenever it 
shall be brought up to remembrance, it will be with 
a reprobation, which his tardy repentance cannot 
remove. 

If the character of Pizarro was marked by so 
many evil traits, that of his associates was quite 
as bad; indeed, they might be regarded as worse, 
for some of them were men who had received edu- 
cation, and been bred in better habits. But where 
free scope is given to the exercise of the worst 
passions, distinctions cease, and the ruffian and the 
man of refinement often place themselves on the 
same level. It is painful to read the united*testi- 
mony of the historians, who have written on the 
early conquest and settlement of Peru. It is a 
history where the reader is constantly reminded of 
scenes of injustice, treachery and cold-blooded mur- 
ders. Where the ties, which bind men together, 
of moral obligation, and what the world calls honor, 
are totally disregarded, and the page is blackened 
by a recital of crimes which outrage our best feel- 
ings. History offers few examples of an almost 
entire relaxation of the common bonds which unite 
society together, as was practised by men born in 
an enlightened age, and in a nation where the or- 
dinances of religion are enforced with great strict- 
ness. During the contentions which agitated the 
country many years, besides the cruelties inflicted 

n the unoffending natives, the Spaniards were false 
to the cause they came to establish, and false to each 
other. They were seldom slow in betraying their 
associates, whenever prompted so to do by ambi- 
tion, or avarice. The Emperor's Vice Roy, Nugnez 
Vela, was ruined by the treachery of Cepeda; and 
those on*whom Pizarro had bestowed the greatest 
favors, forsook him with little scruple. The spe- 
cial messenger, Hernandez, who was sent to confer 
with Aldana, betrayed his trust, and even Aldana 
himself, his bosom friend, was false to him on the 
first occasion that his treason could be rewarded. 

It seemed now as if Gasca had received the re- 
ward for his arduous labors, by the complete down- 
fall of Pizarro and his adherents, and that he might 
take the repose which two years of toil and anxiety 
gave him a right to demand. But two objects, 
quite as difficult as the one he had accomplished, 
remained yet to be attained. One of these was 
the disposal of, or finding occupation for a large 
body of men now idle ;* the other was the repar- 
timientos, or distribution of land and Indians, which 


* Fernandez, ps 2., Lib. 1., C. 21. 





was to be made to those who had been instrumental 
in suppressing the late rebellion. The civil com- 
motions of the country, which had lasted several 
years, had raised up a multitude of turbulent men, 
whom it was dangerous to leave unemployed. They 
had lonz supported themselves by rapine, and were 
ready to act over the same scenes, even against 
their present friends, in preference to subjecting 
themselves to the restraint of the laws of peaceful 
society. To these Gasca gave permission to go 
in search of new countries to conquer, and enrich 
themselves. Valdivia and Centeno received ap- 
pointments, one for Chili, the other for La Plata, 
with authority to enlist as many as would join 
them. The love of adventure and the thirst for 
gold, drew a number to their standard, and in this 
way, some of the most fiery spirits were disposed of. 

There remained a large number of hungry ex- 
pectants for the second object of Gasca’s solici- 
tude, which was the repartimientos, or allotments 
of land and Indians, the amount of which was more 
than two millions peros of yearly revenue.* There 
were nearly two thousand personsf to satisfy, each 
having an exalted idea of his own merit, which it 
was more than hinted no moderate sum could suf- 
ficiently reward. 

The conquerors of the new world were generally 
composed of needy adventurers, and those of Peru, 
as may be observed by the preceding remarks, 
could lay no claim to a higher character. They 
were alike rapacious and unscrupulous, and the 
facility with which they had acquired great riches, 
had served to increase their desire for more. The 
value of money had diminished in their eyes by 
the profusion in which they lived, and the sum 
which would have been an opulent fortune to one 
newly arrived, would now be thought a mere pit- 
tance for the meanest soldier. 

The first discoverers of Peru saw one of the 
richest countries in the world lie before them and 
at their mercy ; they had only to stretch forth their 
hands and take. This they did to the fullest ex- 
tent. The commanders set an example which 
their inferiors were quick at following; riches 
being within reach, it seemed lawful to grasp them. 
In this way immense wealth was obtained, but it 
was obtained in unequal portions. Those who 
were most rapacious, or most crafty, seized more 
than those who had a glimmering of conscientious 
scruples, or who were less favored by opportunity. 
This inequality was a fruitful source of heart-burn- 
ings, jealousies, and open feuds, and with these 
came insubordination, and all the excesses of mili- 
tary licentiousness. 

These were the people with whom Gasca had 
now to deal, these the all-grasping men whom he 
was called upon to satisfy. He was annoyed by 
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applicants from all quarters, each rating his servi- 
ces beyond that of his fellow soldier, whilst some 
who had declared for him early, and were the effi- 
cient cause of his success, claimed rewards which 
would have absorbed a large portion of that which 
was to be shared in common, and have left little 
for others, who were entitled to an equitable recom- 
pense. 

Gasca listened to their extravagant pretensions 
with patient composure, and went with the arch- 
bishop and a single secretary to a village about 
twelve leagues from Cuzco, there to be removed 
from their importunities, and to deliberate quietly 
on the most proper measures to adopt. When the 
labor was terminated, he set out for Lima, that he 
might be out of hearing of the clamor which he 
foresaw would be raised by those who thought 
themselves unfairly dealt with, and left the act of 
distribution in the hands of the archbishop, to be 
made public some days after his departure. When 
the decree became known, the storm that was pre- 
dicted broke out with fury. Rage and disappoint- 
ment burst forth in every shape, which avarice and 
exalted expectations could prompt, and the dissat- 
isfied filled the country with murmurs, calumny, 
and even curses against the President, for what 
was considered his partiality and ingratitude.* It 
only needed the presence of some one more bold 
than the rest, to become a leader of revolt, and 
many were ready to avenge their pretended wrongs, 
by plunging the country into all the horrors of 
another civil war. 

By a few acts of vigor, on the part of the gov- 
ernment, the mutinous spirit was curbed, and the 
turbulent brought to submission ; at the same time 
Gasca labored to sooth the most discontented, by 
making a few additional grants to some, and by 
promising others further allotments as they should 
become vacant. By these means, the factious 
were overawed, and the dissatisfied were calmed 
by new hopes. Unwilling, however, to place full 
reliance on this apparent tranquillity, and to render 
the government independent of popular favor, he 
took measures to strengthen the hands of his suc- 
cessors, by organizing the courts of justice through- 
out the country, and appointing to office men of 
intelligence and firmness, who could be depended 
upon to carry the laws intoeffect. Whilst bestow- 
ing this general attention to the well-being of all,— 
when, too, the meanest soldier in the service was 
an object of his solicitude, and had been recom- 
pensed for his good conduct,—judicious regulations 
were enacted for the future treatment of the In- 
dians, and for their instruction in the principles of 
religion. The Spaniards were not deprived of the 
benefit of their labors, bat these were so regulated 
as that they should not be more than they could 
bear. Hitherto the tribute paid by the Indians de- 


pended on the arbitrary will of each Spaniard ; now 
the revenue to be derived from them was appor- 
tioned by law, and they were thus protected from ’ 
oppression. 

These, and many other acts of internal policy, 
engrossed the mind of Gasca for two years, from 
the battle of Sacsaguana, when the power of Pi- 
zarro was overthrown. They had been years of 
anxiety and incessant toil, during which the trans- 
actions in which he had been engaged required the 
exercise of sound judgment, firmness, and untiring 
patience. The great purpose of his mission being 
now accomplished, he committed the Government 
of Peru to the Court of Audience, and prepared 
to return to Spain, there to realize, in a private sta- 
tion, the enjoyment he had Jong been deprived of. 

In a country, such as has been described, where 
every man set a high value on his services, the ex- 
penses attendant on Gasca’s various operations 
were necessarily large. The royal revenues had 
been dissipated during the civil commotions, which 
placed him under the necessity of borrowing money 
from merchants and others, who furnished him by 
loans to the amount of nine hundred thousand 
peros. After paying this debt, collecting what of 
the royal revenue could be recovered, and by the 
practice of order and economy, he was able to 
amass the sum of one million five hundred thou- 
sand peros :—an enormous amount of money, when, 
especially, the Treasury of Spain had received no 
revenue from Peru for several years. With this 
he departed by the way of Panama and Nombre 
de Dios on his return to Spain. * In his progress 
through the country, he was received with the res- 
pect due to his rank, and hailed as the restorer of 
peace and order. No better proof can be given 
of the benefit his administration of affairs had pro- 
duced, than the spontaneous expression of grati- 
tude manifested by all ranks and conditions. On 
his part, he was not elated by his success. He re- 
ceived those who approached him with the same 
affability he showed when he first landed in the 
country; was alike mild and dignified in his man- 
ner. ¢ At Nombre de Dios, he embarked for Spain, 
where he arrived in safety, after an absence of four 
years. He was received with every mark of dis- 
tinction. The Emperor, who was in the Nether- 
lands, no sooner heard of his return, than he ex- 
pressed by letter the satisfaction he felt, and desired 
him to hasten his appearance at court, to give an 
account of what he had done. The public voice 
was loud in his praise. His countrymen were struck 
with astonishment at the great things he had ac- 
complished in so short a time, by no other means 
than those derived from his own capacity, and were 
filled with admiration of the virtues he had dis- 
played during the whole course of his arduous 
duties. 
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In writing the preceding pages my object, in the 
beginning, was to bring to view, in more distinct 
lines, the character of Pedro de la Gasca. In 
doing this, I have been necessarily forced to speak 
of several historical facts, for the purpose of con- 
necting him with after events, over which he held 
control; but I have condensed these facts as much 
as nossible, my purpose being not to write a history, 
but to recite aseries of hisactions. This has been 
a pleasing task ; has enabled me to fill up a few 
leisure hours in an agreeable manner, and afforded 
me much satisfaction in contemplating the acts of 
a wise and virtuous man. 

All the original Spanish writers on the early set- 
tlement of Peru unite in bearing testimony to the 
great abilities of Gasca, ata most critical period ; the 
subject, however, no longer having much interest, 
their works are now very rare, and it was with some 
difficulty I could obtain those from which I wished 
to get all the minute details of the occurrences of 
his time. I succeeded at last in procuring three, 
namely, Garcillasso de la Vega, Fernandez, and 
Zarate, and from these is derived the knowledge I 
have collated. 

Vega was by birth a Peravian, born of a Span- 
ish father. He entered into the Spanish service, 
and was an officer of distinction under Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, whom he deserted at Sacsaguana, as has been 
related ; yet he seems to have borne him some re- 
gard, and speaks of him with indulgence. 

His history is, much of it, a compilation from 
other authors, although he must have been an eye- 
witness to many of the scenes he describes. He 
praises Gasca, without expatiating on his merits, 
and ascribes to what he terms his good fortune, that 
which was evidently the fruit of his wise measures. 
Fernandez was in a civil station at Peru, and was 
well acquainted with the events which occurred 
during Gasca’s stay in the country. Hespeaksin 
strong terms of Gasca’s abilities, of his great dis- 
interestedness amid temptation, such as none of 
his predecessors could resist, and ascribes the sup- 
pression of the rebellion entirely to his firmness 
and great capacity. 

Zarate is the third historian I have consulted, 
and always with pleasure and profit. He went to 
Peru a few years previous to Gasca’s arrival there, 
and remained some time in the post of Treasurer 
General. He appears to have been a close obser- 
ver of men and things, and narrates events with 
great clearness. His office placed him under the 
control of Gonzalo Pizarro, who, on hearing that 
he was composing a history, and being unwilling 
that all his actions should be made known, forbade 
him, under pain of death, from making it public. 
This did not prevent him from taking correct notes, 
which were put into order on his return to Spain 
some years afterwards. When the whole was me- 
thodically arranged, the work was read by Phillip 
II. while on his voyage to espouse the English 





Queen Mary. He expressed his pleasure at the 
perusal, and ordered it tobe published. Whenever 
he introduces the name of Gasca, it is always with 
high commendation, and he dwells with apparent 
satisfaction on his virtue, which was quite as re- 
markable as his rare talents. 

On the whole, the narrative of events, which 
passed in Peru during Gasca’s administration, forms 
an interesting episode in the history of the country. 
In the course of this, Gasca’s acts are so promi- 
nent, and his personal character is so much iden- 
tified with the history of the period, that a recital 
of events seems to be an account of his life, and 
might render unnecessary the summary of charac- 
ter that biographers usually give, when the career 
of an eminent personage is finished. Jt may be 
observed in passing, that such summary does not 
always agree with the opinions we form on reading 
the historical part of the narrative ; and further, we 
incline to prefer forming our own judgment of the 
subject, after his acts are collectively represented 
tous. Moreover, when good principles are appa- 
rent ina man’s conduct, and they display themselves 
at intervals in the course of his life, his image is 
engraven on our minds in connection with the deeds 
history records, and the imagination aids in paint- 
ing a likeness, which the simple biographer might 
fail to execute. In the case of Gasca, so many 
persons and incidents are mingled in the history of 
his mission, that he appears by the silence of his- 
torians, to be lost sight of, or only to figure as an 
actor of a secondary part. ‘To draw him from the 
oblivion where he has too long remained, is an act 
of common justice, and induces me to endeavor to 
separate, from among the crowd of events in which 
he is concealed, and present him in his proper per- 
son, that his wisdom and his virtues may shine forth 
conspicuously. 

The most striking feature of Gasca’s character 
is his sagacity :—his great discernment, by which 
he was able at once to see the object to be attained, 
and to bring before his mind, at one view, the ob- 
stacles that were to be surmounted before his pur- 
pose could be accomplished. It is said in medical 
science, that one half the cure is performed the 
moment that the cause of the disease is fully un- 
derstood. This holds good in morals and politics. 
There is reason to believe Gasca was of the same 
opinion, for there was so mach unity in his plans, 
that he must have at once discovered the existing 
evil; and the success which attended him, is proof 
that his sagacity was seldom or never at fault. 
He knew what others had done who had preceded 
him, and he seemed to have an insight into the 
characters of those whom he was sent to manage : 
this knowledge pointed to the course he should 
adopt, and being soon convinced it was the true 
one, he followed it steadily till it brought him 
out to the object of his wishes. Gasca’s general 
plan was that of conciliation. He was essentially 
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aman of peace. He carried the olive branch in 
the right hand, to be offered first :—yet he had skill 
to vary his methods. He kept on good terms with 
Verdugo, but would not unite with him till he had 
secured his opponent, Hinojosa, and he would not 
allow his agreement with the latter to be made pub- 
lic till he had made an effort to win over his chief, 
Pizarro. 

His negotiations were conducted with good faith, 
yet with address, and this is the more remarkable, 
as by his profession he mixed little with the world, 
and had not means of acquiring the finesse or polish, 
which association with good society bestows. He 
had the wisdom of the serpent without his venom. 
Notwithstanding his retired habits, he seems to 
have had a proper consciousness of his own powers. 
This is visible from the extraordinary extent of au- 
thority he demanded on accepting his appointment. 
He asked for much, foreseeing that occasions would 
arise which would cal! forth all his latent energies. 
Indeed, the acceptance of such a mission, beset as 


it was with difficulties, is proof that he thought him- 


self capable of bringing it to a successful termina- 
tion. He had hardly touched the shores of the 
New World, when the native resources of his mind 
were brought into exercise, and he showed himself 
equal to the emergency, by the facility with which 
he created instruments to promote his designs. He 
was able soon to obtain the command of a power- 
ful fleet, collected to oppose him; and he raised, 
by his exertions alone, a body of troops, in a coun- 
try where the inhabitants were taught to believe 
him their greatest enemy. He was not wanting in 
activity and vigor. When gentle means failed, he 
was not slow in resorting to forcible measures, and 
having once decided to use them, his operations 
were conducted with sufficient spirit to convince 
his adversary that he was in earnest. He had the 
happiness of seeing all his plans prosper and pro- 
duce the effect he intended. It would not, therefore, 
have been surprising, had he been lifted up by suc- 
cess and been assuming in his manners. But suc- 
cess produced no change; he retained his natural 
dignity without entrenching himself in sullen re- 
serve; he averted envy by his modesty, and won 
affection by his affability. He kept his integrity 
not only untainted, but unsuspected. The immense 
wealth which was placed at his entire disposal on 
the defeat of Pizarro, greater than was ever under 
the control of an individual, was distributed with 
impartiality. He would not retain the smallest por- 
tion of it for himself; and when pressed by rich 
individuals to accept bars of gold and other objects, 
as testimonials of their sense of the great services 
he had rendered to the country, he constantly de- 
clined their offers, even at the risk of giving offence. 
His disinterestedness was exhibited on the accep- 
tance of his appointment, when he refused any sum 


manifest when temptation was put in his way, and 
he might have followed the example of his prede-— 
cessors and enriched himself with impunity. After 
distributing immense wealth, he remained poor ; 
and although he brought a Jarge sum to the royal 
Treasury, had to solicit of the Emperor a small 
amount to defray debts incurred in his absence. 

Large as was his temporal authority, his sacred 
calling gave him an influence over men’s minds, 
which he was careful not to weaken by any act un- 
becoming his profession. Yet he did not assume 
piety as a cloak to cover ambition, or to promote 
his ends, for he was truly pious, as appears by his 
letters to Pizarro and others, when urging them to 
return to their duty. 

The separate features of Gasca’s character may 
be dwelt upon with pleasure, yet single qualities 
though they are, the constituent parts of greatness 
do not make a man great; it is only by their union, 
and by the power of bringing them to act in harmo- 
ny with each other, that man should be entitled to 
claim an appellation of superiority over his asso- 
ciates. It is true, men are styled heroes who pos- 
sess a few marked heroic qualities ; but he who 
has only part, must be less than he who is endow- 
ed with the whole. The tributary streams are 
beautiful to view, and are necessary to form the 
flood ; but it is the deep-flowing current alone that 
displays grandeur. 

It is worthy of remark, proved too by his acts, 
that Gasca had the power to unite and combine 
his qualities in a manner to bring them into action 
together when they were needed. He united firm- 
ness with gentleness, rigor with mercy, energy 
with prudence, and activity with caution. He 
formed a whole man, each part efficient, and all 
fitted to each other and well united. A true man, 
who knew how to work out to useful purposes the 
object of his creation, and who could bring into ac- 
tion all the powers God had endowed him with. 
A man of clear principle, who avoided the crook- 
ed path, and took the straight road to what was 
right, and who showed himself as a living exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished by following out 
virtuous intentions. He subdued a large body of 
rebellious subjects, and brought them to acknow- 
ledge allegiance to their lawful Prince ;—he re- 
stored a distracted colony to order, and enacted 
wholesome laws for its future government;—he col- 
leeted a large sum of money for the royal treasury, 
which, for many years, had received no revenue ; 
and by his address and talents—by fair and hono- 
rable means, recovered and presented to his Sove- 
reign a territory of thirteen hundred leagues in 
extent, full of peaceful subjects, and abounding in 
wealth. 

The Emperor Charles was not insensible to such 
distinguished merit. He received Gasca with 





beyond his current expenses ; and it was not less 


every mark of respect, made him Bishop of Pe- 
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lencia, and thus enabled him to pass the remainder 
of his days in the tranquillity of retirement, res- 
pected by his country, honored by his Sovereign, 
and beloved by all. 

When biographers have finished delineating a 
character, they are fond of comparing it with that 
of others placed in a similar position, that, as in 
paintings, dark and bright spots may be put into 
contrast, so that what is most pleasing to the eye 
may be placed in bolder relief by the deepened 
shading of more sombre tints. The individual 
traits of Gasca’s character, as they have been set 
forth in the preceding pages, are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to give a knowledge of the man, but when he 
is placed by the side of others who had similar 
services to perform, we may see how large a por- 
tion he occupies of the foreground, and how much 
he gains by the comparison. Circumstances sel- 
dom or never so far combine as to make two cases 
exactly alike, but there may be a conformity of 
essential points, so that one can form a compara- 
tive estimate of men’s minds, by the manner they 
conduct themselves as each particular event arises ; 
for, after all, it is not by making men act the same 
part that we judge of their ability, but rather by 
their skill in adapting their talents to various and 
unexpected emergencies as they occur. 

I know no character which can be placed in such 
contrast with that of Gasca, one so well suited to 
carry out this intention, as that of the Duke of 
Alva, who was sent, in 1567, by Phillip II. of 
Spain, to suppress the doctrines of Luther, and 
to quell an insurrection, which had broken out in 
the Netherlands. 

Besides their growing dislike to the Catholic 
religion, the Flemmings bad grievances of a po- 
litical nature, which they sought to remove, and it 
was their struggle to obtain redress of these, as 
well as their desire to be permitted to follow the 
dictates of their own consciences in matters of 
religion, that threw them into a state of open hos- 
tility to the authority of their lawful sovereign. 
The taxes imposed upon them were unequal and 
burdensome, and the money derived from them 
was squandered upon worthless favorites of the 
Court, or wasted in foreign conquests, instead of 
being devoted to the improvement of the country 
and the amelioration of the condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The low countries had acquired great wealth 
by the labor of an industrious people and the en- 
joyment of an extensive foreign commerce, but 
these advantages were diverted from their proper 
channels, and the perpetual drain of their earn- 
ings showed the inhabitants, that however hard 
they might labor and be frugal, their religious and 
moral state was but little improved, and that they 
were working for masters bent upon enslaving the 
mind and impoverishing the body, 

Here the point of comparison between Peru and 





the Netherlands fails as to the cause which led to 
the revolt of each. That of the first was pro- 
duced by the ambition and rapacity of a number of 
adventarers, who desired to secure their ill-gotten 
treasures by rendering themselves independent of 
the mother country ;—the other was the effect of 
resistance made by loyal subjects against attempts 
to rivet upon them and their posterity a faith they 
disliked, and to relieve themselves of exactions 
beyond their strength to bear. One would be led 
to suppose that the course proper to pursue, to sup- 
press the rebellion in Peru, would be one of se- 
verity, to punish subjects who had revolted by their 
own deliberate act, and that no favor should be 
shown to men whose only pretext for complaint 
was a few incidental grievances, which the gov- 
ernment avowed its intention entirely to remove ; 
and, on the other hand, that the remedy for the 
evils which existed in the Netherlands, where well 
disposed subjects were driven to acts of disobe- 
dience, would be the use of lenient measures to 
draw them back to their duty. The very reverse 
was practised :—those least worthy of favor, as in 
the case of Peru, were restored to submission by 
gentle means ; and those who were driven to re- 
sistance by despair, as in the case of the Nether- 
lands, were treated with rigor, till they renounced 
their allegiance altogether. The guilty were made 
good subjects by indulgence ; and the well disposed 
were turned into rebels by harsh treatment. The 
mild and indulgent Gasca subdued a body of tur- 
bulent men by peaceful acts, and brought them to 
penitence and submission by only a few occasional 
acts of rigor. ‘The inexorable and vindictive Alva 
was satisfied only by seizures, confiscations, im- 
prisonment and death. 

The doctrines of Luther took early root in the 
Netherlands, and while they inculeated resistance 
to those maxims of passive obedience which the 
Catholic faith enjoins, opened men’s minds to a 
better knowledge of their temporal rights, by the 
free enquiry these doctrines permit. These spread 
with great rapidity, and previously to this time had 
engaged the attention, and excited the solicitude 
of the Emperor Charles V., as appears by the call 
of a Diet at Worms, which was held for the pur- 
pose of taking measures to check the progress of 
“these new and dangerous opinions.” For more 
than thirty years the struggle continued between 
Charles and his protestant subjects, and lenient 
measures were never dreamt of. The only argu- 
ments used were Diets, conferences, edicts, intri- 
gues, and often open war, in all which, the wrongs 
of the people were forgotten, and the absolute will 
of the Sovereign made the only rule of right. 
Charles was always inclined to severity, but this 
he was obliged to mitigate from time to time for 
reasons of state, which his ambitious projects forced 
upon him; but at last, in the year 1555, he was 
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obliged to yield, and peace was made, when the 
free exercise of the protestant religion was reluc- 


tantly permitted. It was reserved for his son Phil- 
lip to carry out his father’s secret wishes, and he 
was disposed by inclination, and fitted by character, 
to adopt all the violent measures which policy alone 
had prevented his father employing. Phillip com- 
menced his reign by renewed acts of rigor against 
the protestants, and by levying upon them exorbi- 
tant taxes; and the better to enforce these and 
carry into execution all his schemes, he made 
choice of the Duke of Alva, a most fit instrument 
for such purposes, and a faithful representative of 
so bigoted a master. Alva went into the country 
with a powerful army, furnished with all the means 
to give it success over the most formidable oppo- 
sition; he was delegated with unlimited authority, 
and supported by a Sovereign who held a com- 
manding influence in Europe, and had at his dispo- 
sal the treasures of the New World. While the 
example afforded by the success of Gasca, in quell- 
ing a rebellion raised by a fierce band of soldiers, 
was fresh in the memory of the Spanish nation, 
its Monarch preferred to use unexampled severity 
against a quietly disposed people, driven to despair 
by oppression. The skilful proceedings of Gasca 
on his first interview with the rebels, is strikingly 
contrasted by the early acts of Alva, one of whose 
first measures was to imprison the Counts Egmont 
and Horn, two of Phillip’s Catholic councillors, 
who had always recommended a lenient course, 
and who, by their personal influence over the Flem- 
mings, had often rendered signal service to the 
king. ‘These noblemen he put to death in open 
violation of law and of their privileges, charged 
with no crime but that of being just and merciful. 
Great as were Alva’s resources in men and money, 
the determined resistance of the people prolonged 
the conflict, till he found himself at Jast destitute 
of means to continue the struggle, and even his 
master’s great wealth did not flow in fast enough 
to supply his wants. He levied fines on all who 
he believed had any thing to pay them with, and 
by forced loans and every species of extortion, 
ground down the wretched inhabitants, whom he 
had previously ruined. When Gasca stood in 
need of money, he procured it by fair and honora- 
ble means. Such was the confidence placed in 
his integrity, that he was able to borrow enough 
for all his purposes, and so far was he from being 
under the necessity of resorting to violent measures 
to obtain what he required, that men of capital 
were ready of themselves to furnish loans, which 
he afterwards paid, with interest. 

Alva’s arrogance forms a strong contrast to 
Gasca’s modesty. Not content with trampling 
upon the rights of the citizens, invading the re- 
tirement of domestic life in search of objects to 


to be built in the principal cities, to overawe the 
inhabitants ; thus forcing them to raise, with their 
own hands, monuments to perpetuate their own / 
subjugation. And that the people might have be- 
fore their eyes an image of the author of their 
degradation, he caused his own statue to be erected 
in the city of Antwerp, in the attitude of treading 
on the necks of the inhabitants of the low coun- 
tries, and surrounded it with emblems of heresy 
and rebellion. 


In all his negotiations Gasea was strictly a man 
of truth, and always acted with good faith; when 
an enemy joined him, his former misdeeds were 
forgotten, and he was taken into favor. Alva was 
perfidious and cruel. After a protracted defence 
made by Harlaem, the town found itself forced to 
surrender, yet terms of capitulation were made, 
and a solemn promise of safety was given to per- 
sons and property; in open violation of this en- 
gagement, the place was given up to pillage, and 
thousands of citizens, reposing on Alva’s faith, 
were massacred, with many acts of wanton cru- 
elty. 


Gasca weaned his opponents from their evil 
ways, and made them obedient subjects :—Alva 
drove from him those he might have won, and by 
continued acts of oppression, forced the inhabitants 
into a general union for self-defence, and thus laid 
the foundation of an independent government in 
the United Provinces. Not being able to subdue 
them separately, and no hope remaining of conquer- 
ing them when united, he offered favorable terms ; 
but a man notoriously faithless could not be trust- 
ed, and these terms were rejected. He had then 
recourse again to war, and was repulsed. His 
tyranny had transformed peaceful citizens into vet- 
eran soldiers, and the United Provinces made head 
against the best troops of Europe, led by the ablest 
General of his time. They were everywhere 
successful, and thus the bigotry of Phillip and the 
barbarity of Alva, deprived Spain forever of a rich 
country, full of an industrious and loyal people. 
Seeing no prospect of subduing a nation thus reso- 
lute and united, he became disgusted with his want 
of success, perhaps fatigued with his own deeds of 
blood, and asked to be recalled. On leaving his 
government, he boasted that, during the five years 
of his administration, he had made eighteen thou- 
sand heretics perish by the hand of the public exe- 
cutioner ; and in quitting a country which he had 
made desolate, he carried with him the execration 
of all, and bequeathed fo history a name which is 
mentioned with detestation. 


When Gasca’s labors were finished, he passed on 
his way home with the blessings of a grateful 
people. He found them in anarchy, and he left 
them obedient and happy. 
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LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


XII. 
LIFE’S ISSUES. 


Results glorious, yet appalling, 
Mortal labors here await ; 
And as dust to dust is falling, 
Sealed are the leaves of fate! 
Leaves that are all over graven 
With the goings of our life, 
Telling whether brave or craven 
We have borne us in the strife ;— 
Whether, recreant and debased, 
We have bound the soul io time,— 
All its lin’aments defaced, 
By the hideous touch of crime ;— 
Whether, sensual fetters bursting, 
Worthy service we have wrought, 
Still for higher effort thirsting,— 
Nobler acts, sublimer thought. 
And those acts, unseen and hidden,— 
Thoughts in bosom-dungeons chained, 
By a voice celestial bidden, 
Shall in judgment stand arraigned. 
The approved and heavy laden, 
Faithful till earth’s strife is o’er, 
Shall enter in the blessed Eden, 
Suffer and be sad no more! 
But the sluggish, ever sleeping, 
Scattering a toilless breath, 

Shall awake, the whirlwind reaping, 
*Mid the gloomy fields of death. 
There, throughout that dark dominion, 

Spirits ever mourning go; 
And the tempest, on its pinion, 
Wafteth sorrowing and wo. 
Be ye then, oh thoughtless brother ! 
Mindful of life’s golden hours ; 
Pilgrims are we to another, 
Purer, better land than ours. 
Foes, like blessed Angels seeming, 
Smile upon thee in disguise ; 
And when thou art little dreaming, 
Shut thee out from paradise. 
Come they in the garb of pleasure,— 
Pleasure that disgusts the soul,— 
Wooing, with seductive measure, 
Spirit to a base contro],— 

Base, for sensual joys are failing ; 
E’en their welcome is a sigh: 
Leave they bitterness and wailing, 

When they wither, faint and die! 





Base, for their best goal is slumber, 
Their sad birthright, ** dust to dust ;” 
And the soul their fetters cumber, 
Is anathema, accurst ! 
Then, with heart in sober earnest, 
Higher, holier aims in view, 
While thy thoughts to bliss thou turnest, 
Bravely, manfully pursue. 
Pure and blest and fadeless pleasure,— 
Pure and radiant with love,— 
Shall fall as heaven’s richest treasure, 
From redeemed hearts above. 
Hearts that, like thine own, once tempted, 
Struggled o’er time’s boist’rous tide ; 
From no ill, no care exempted, 
Faithful still, tho’ sorely tried. 
Courage, then, oh heart of sorrow! 
There’s is a blessing in thy grief; 
From the chambers of to-morrow, 
Cometh healing and relief ! 
Angel voices, cheering voices, 
From those chambers ever blest, 
Whisper, while the soul rejoices, 
‘“* Here the weary are at rest !”’ 


Baltimore, Md. 





AARON’S ROD; 
OR 


THE YOUNG JEWESS. 


(From the German.) 


It was a beautiful spring evening, and the pleas- 
ant breeze wafted the odor of the perfumed blos- 
soms, which until now had hung their heads be- 
neath the fiery rays of the mid-day sun; nature 
celebrated a holy festival amid her wide domain, 
and man ceased for awhile his wearisome labors, 
and yielded to the delicious influences of the hour, 
save in those abodes where sorrow and anxiety 
still kept watch with a few care-worn spirits, whose 
trials would probably only cease with existence 
itself. Among these sad victims was a youth, by 
the name of Halm, who, apparently absorbed in pain- 
ful thought, sat at the window of his dwelling, 
gazing with clouded eyes into the depths of the 
far blue sky, as if striving to take in their immen- 
sity ; save at times, when his glance turned mo- 
mentarily to observe the brilliant illumination of 
the opposite mansion, where all the Jews of the 
little town of D—— had assembled to celebrate 
the bridal eve of a maiden of their nation. 

According to the Israelitish fashion, the bride 
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now joined for the last time in the dance, with the ; 
companions of her youth, yielding her spirit un- 
restrainedly to those girlish pleasures, which she 
was so soon to renounce; and like a band of 


graceful nymphs, the slight figures of the young. 


Jewesses might now be seen, whirling through the 
mazes of the varied dance, while the splendor of 
the jewels, which adorned the bride, a fair girl 
over whom scarce sixteen summers had yet flitted, 
was increased ten-fold by the brilliancy of the 
crystal chandeliers, which shed a flood of radiance 
through the wide apartments. 


It was a scene, which would have once awaken- 
ed a ready echo in the breast of the young man, 
Augustus Halm, but a sad fate had overtaken him 
in the bloom of his early childhood, and had nipped 
every budding joy, even in its very birth; for his 
father, who had been, for a long period, Chaplain 
to the regiment of G., died in the prime of man- 
hood, leaving a widow, who, as the descendant of 
a noble family, had married Mr. Halm, in direct 
opposition to the wishes of her friends, and was, 
by her husband’s death, deprived of every comfort 
save the glowing love with which she regarded 
her son Augustus, a boy of about seven years of 
age. 


The chaplain, who succeeded to the office of the 
deceased, was kindly active in procuring a small 
pension for the widow, and touched by her delicate 
condition, he farther offered to take charge of the 
handsome child, and to educate him, along with his 
son, at his own expense; and however much Mrs. 
Halm may have suffered from such a separation, 
her sound judgment would not allow maternal love 
to win the victory, and gratefully accepting the 
chaplain’s proposal, she withdrew from the obser- 
vation and censure of her aristocratic relations, and 
by means of her little pension, was enabled to hire 
lodgings in the pleasant village of D——, in the 
house of a worthy Israelite. 


To the tolerant Mrs. Halm, it was but a small 
trial to find herself domesticated beneath the roof 
of one of the outcast race, and when she took into 
consideration the cheapness of the rent, and the 
conveniences and agreeableness of its situation, 
she found herself most suitably accommodated, 
while the owner of the house, a rich Mr. Aaron, 
almost constantly resided in the neighboring city, 
and only retired to this rural dwelling when the 
press of business allowed him to seek some little 
respite in its quiet retreat. The widow was there- 
fore almost constantly the only occupant of the 
spacious residence, save when, at remote periods, 
Mrs. Aaron, with her lovely daughters, Abigail and 
Esther, would visit their village home for the res- 
toration of the health of the former; till, in one of 
these summer sojourns, the young Abigail became 
rapidly worse, and was soon numbered among the 
dead, while such was the grief of the melancholy 
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| mother, that i in a po weeks she was laid in the 
‘same grave with her beloved child. 

“ The living must strive to forget the dead,” 
said Mr. Aaron, as apparently shaking off his wt 
of sorrow, he endeavored to carry out the hard 
precepts of his belief; though his fatherly fears 
could not bé wholly repressed, since he was heard 
to mutter, as he looked on his only remaining trea- 


| sure, the blooming Esther, “ this house has indeed 


been unblest for me ; sorrow received me at its very 
threshold, and if it can be prevented, I will not 
allow my child to visit it again.” 

Year succeeded to year, and each one brought 
with it a soothing balm to the lone widow, Mrs. 
Halm, in the growing welfare and improvement of 
her son, who, knit by almost paternal bonds to the 
son of his benefactor, had engaged in the study of 
theology, and expected to take orders on his twen- 
tieth birth-day, which would take place in a short 
period. But just then, that war broke out in Ger- 
many, which required all classes and professions to 
take arms in the cause of their common country ; 
and in her constant anxiety respecting the safety 
of her son, (for remote from the scene of conflict, 
she could hear little of the movements of the 
army,) Mrs. Halm’s mind was so cruelly harrassed, 
that her health, at length, sank beneath the trial, 
and she felt a strong presentiment that her days 
were numbered. It was, therefore, a real comfort 
to her lonely spirit, when her landlord and his 
daughter, one day, unexpectedly arrived at their 
house in D , for, owing to the unsettled state 
of affairs in the great city, Mr. Aaron deemed it 
best to remove Esther from the scene of turmoil, 
and therefore left her now for an indefinite visit, 
proposing to make it his occasional home, when 
he was not called away, as he frequently was, to 
attend to his pecuniary interest. 

When first Mrs. Halm was introduced to the 
acquaintance of the Jewish maiden, she was in 
all the bloom of early womanhood, and while the 
widow was attracted towards her by the pensive 
beauty of her face, and the intelligence and refine- 
ment of her manners and conversation, Esther, on 
her part, felt strongly interested in her lonely 
lodger, and sought, in every way, to afford pleasure 
to her solitary state. The rarest delicacies were 
prepared and tendered, with the utmost kindness, 
for Mrs. Halm’s sickly appetite ; her sympathy 
flowed out readily on every subject connected with 
the widow's interests; and loveable and lovely as 
she was, Mrs. Halm often wondered, that Esther 
kept herself so secluded from all intercourse with 
the maidens of her nation. 

It may be readily imagined, that Augustus 
Halm was frequently the subject of conversa- 
tion, and while the mother, in the ardor of her feel- 
ings, delighted to sketch out the personal and intel- 
lectual attractions of her son, Esther’s young heart 
unconsciously acquired an interest in the amiable 
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unknown, and even when her friend would des- 
cant, in the eloquence of true piety, on the beauty 
and consolations of her own religious faith, the 
Jewess listened with that attentive reverence, 
which made the widow forget that she addressed 
one, who could not sympathize in her Christian 
tenets. ' 

Spring, that festal season of the year, brought 
with it a cessation of arms, and amid the general 
rejoicing, in consequence of partial victory, Mrs. 
Halm, notwithstanding her extreme debility, was 
induced to attend the religious celebration at the 
neighboring church, and as the deep-toned organ 
pealed out the glorious Te Deum, tears streamed 
down her pale cheeks, and she involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “‘who knows whether I may not rank 
among those, who might weep, rather than rejoice ;” 
for it was long since she had received any news 
from her absent son. 

As Mr. Aaron’s anxiety was now entirely dissi- 
pated by the probable termination of the war, he 
felt desirous of returning to his city-home, but as 
Esther earnesily entreated for permission to pass 
the summer in D , he at length acceeded to her 
proposal, and until the next fall, the young Jewess 
remained an inmate in the same house with Mrs. 
Halm, whose long yearnings were quieted, in the 
course of a few weeks, by the arrival of her son 
Augustus, whose appearance, however, filled her 
fond heart with anxiety, for the various hardships, 
which he had endured during the campaign, and 
the loss of his early friend, the son of his benefac- 
tor, who had fallen on the battle-field, had so dis- 
turbed his health and spirits, that he looked like 
one on the brink of the grave; and although he 
did not openly express his despondency, yet the 
mournful smile with which he received his mother’s 
hopeful prediction of his speedy recovery beneath 
her watchful care and good nursing, seemed to 
say, that he had only hastened home to die. Es- 
ther Aaron displayed the warmest sympathy in the 
trials of the lonely pair, and while she observed, 
with earnest solicitude, the failing strength of the 
handsome student, and marked the quiet resigna- 
tion with which he bore his extreme debility and 
frequent pain, with something of the delicate inte- 
rest with which one gazes on a flower, too rudely 
shaken by the rough wind, young Halm, on his 
part, remarked, with wondering surprise, the strong- 
hold which the Jewess had taken on his mother’s 
heart, and felt himself drawn towards her by a 
secret attraction, as the widow informed him of 
the maiden’s thousand acts of kindness, and un- 
consciously dwelt on the almost sisterly interest, 
which Esther had shown in his individual welfare. 

Winter speedily arrived, and with it came a letter 
from Mr. Aaron, in which he informed his daughter, 
that being compelled to make a long journey, he 
would wish her to remain in her present abode for 
awhile longer, and entreated her to endeavor to 








make herself as happy as possible till his re- 
turn. 

As may be supposed, the presence of Augustus, 
at first, somewhat interrupted the social intercourse 
which had existed between Esther and Mrs. Halm; 
but soon, as was natural with young people, who 
were the occupants of the same house, they be- 
came quite intimate, and while the serious young 
man wondered over the intellectual growth of the 
maiden’s mind, and found pleasure in looking into 
the pure depths of her feelings, he was particularly 
won by the timid modesty, approaching humility, 
which characterized her demeanor. The weak 
state of Halm’s health, and the excitability of his 
nervous system, prevented every attempt at the 
prosecution of his professional studies, and during 
some days, he was so enfeebled by disease, that 
he seemed to look forward to his near decease, as 
a most probable event, while, passing most of his 
time in that dolee far niente, which his physician 
recommended, his active spirit often yearned for its 
accustomed exercise, and his mother and Esther 
were obliged to exert all their efforts, to keep his 
mind from despondency. 

Mrs. Halm’s naturally feeble constitution soon 
sunk beneath her constant anxieties, and as her 
son partially recovered his health, she, in turn, was 
obliged to acknowledge herself an invalid, and al- 
though she strove against it most assiduously, and 
made use of all the remedies, which she judged 
would prove beneficial, yet soon she was obliged 
to confine herself entirely to her sick bed, and now 
it was, that she was more than ever sensible of 
the young mistress of the mansion, who, like a 
ministering angel, watched beside her suffering 
pillow, anticipated her every wish and want, se- 
cretly provided those delicacies, which the widow’s 
contracted circumstances denied ; and even per- 
suaded her father, who arrived about this time, 
with the intention of taking her to her city home, 
to delay the journey for a few weeks, when she 
might be better able to judge of the situation of 
her sick friend, as she styled Mrs. Halm. To all 
appearance, Mr. Aaron very readily indulged his 
daughter in her request, and having no pressing 
business, which required his presence in the city, 
he determined to wait her convenience; yet, al- 
though he showed a kind interest in his sick lodger, 
and each day made the most particular enquiries 
respecting her health, yet, from some accidental 
circumstances, Augustus was led to believe that 
the wealthy Jew was secretly dissatisfied by the 
Samaritan-like deportment of his child; and he 
therefore determined to employ the first opportu- 
nity afforded by their frequent meetings in his 
mother’s chamber, to thank her for her devoted 
attentions to his parent, and to entreat her not to 
incur her father’s displeasure, but to return imme- 
diately to the city, as he desired. 

It was at this period that our story opens, when 
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made gloomy and despondent by his mother’s ex- 
treme illness, and the speedy departure of their 
benevolent hostess, young Halm sat in the twilight, 
at his parlor window, and yielded his spirit to the 
refreshing influences of the cool evening breeze, 
as it fanned his brow, which still ached from the 
close watch he had held during the whole day in 
the sick chamber. Gradually he shook off the 
heavy chains of present trial from his crushed 
bosom, and as the soft music rose from the oppo- 
site dwelling, where the bridal party had assem- 
bled, it recalled to his mind similar scenes, which 
had been enacted in the dwelling of his benefactor, 
the good chaplain; then his heart turned to that 
sad event, the death of his boyhood’s friend, which 
had thrown so dark a shadow over that happy home, 
and lastly, his memory counted over the many 
bright spirits, which had fallen in fighting for their 
native country, and for awhile he lingered near 
that of the young and pions Kérner, till pressing 
his hands to his heart, as if he felt all the truth of 
its expression, he gave utterance to the following 
lines, written by that youthful hero himself, in the 
near prospect of death. 


“The wounds are burning, and the pale lips quiver; 
I feel, I feel it, by my heart’s dull beating, 
At the last point I stand of life, retreating: 
God! As thou wilt, so be it! I deliver 
To thee my spirit! Golden dreams, farewell ! 
Your music is my dirge, its sweetness o'er. 
Yet courage! That which in my heart I bofe 
So faithful, must forever with me dwell ; 
And what I here own’d as a holy thing, 
For which my youthful spirit giow’d so high, 
I'reedom or Love, it meets my closing eye, 
A seraph, with heaven's light upon its wing. 
And as sensation slowly fades away, 
Celestial breezes waft me to the realms of day.” 


Augustus was so much absorbed in these lofty 
reflections, as not to observe a rap at the door of 
the apartment, and it was not until he felt the soft 
pressure of a hand upon his arm, that he turned 
round and saw Esther Aaron standing, in maiden 
modesty, at his side, her fair face entirely devoid 
of color; her eyes moist with weeping; and the 
flute-like tones of her voice trembling as from the 
emotions of an overburdened heart. In her hands 
she bore a vase, containing a beautiful specimen 
of the flower, called ‘* Aaron’s Rod,” and so little 
accustomed were her delicate limbs to any exertion 
of strength, that the pale blossoms of the plant ab- 
solutely shook to and fro among her dark locks, as 
she tremblingly sought to bear it forward. 

“Ah! Esther, is it you!” exclaimed Halm, in 
a voice of friendly interest, as he turned from ga- 
zing on the azure sky to look into the face of his 
fair visitor, “ I thought you were with the bridal 


“ But what is this you have brought with you!” he 
added, as his eye fell on the vase. 

In the meanwhile, Esther had placed the vase 
on the table, and now, in a sorrowful tone, she re- 
plied, “It is a little token of remembrance for you, 
Mr. Halm, should we, as most probably, never 
meet again. Whenever you look at this plant, 
will you promise to recall to your mind poor Esther 
Aaron, who could almost envy these inanimate 
flowers their happiness, in being allowed to fade in 
quiet seclusion t” And with these few words, the 
pearly tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 

“What has happened to distress you ? tell me, 
dear Esther, for I assure you I sympathise deeply 
in your feelings,” exclaimed the young man,.for- 
getting, in his excitement, the near vicinity of his 
sick mother, who was just now heard to stir in the 
adjoining apartment. Esther glided in to the inva- 
lid’s couch, when finding her seemingly asleep, she 
returned to her companion, and with an effort at 
composure, spoke, as follows: “ Yes, Mr. Halm, 
now I will try and tell you all, for although fora 
jong time 1 have determined to do so, yet I have 
been always restrained by an insurmountable ti- 
midity. Now, time and necessity urge me to 
speak, and I can hesitate no longer, since, if you 
cannot counsel, you can at least comfort an unhappy 
creature, who, in the strife between her religious 
impressions and her earthly duties, has come off 
wounded and bleeding, and for whom the hardest 
of all trials yet remains, ere she can win that palm, 
after which her yearning soul aspires. My father 
loves me with all the affection of which a parent 
is capable; he, calls me the best treasure of his 
life ; and often when I urge him to desist from his 
continual round of business, and to enjoy the re- 
laxation, which he can so well afford, since I pos- 
sess a competence fully sufficient for my own 
wants and the claims of the needy poor, he will 
answer me, ‘no, my daughter, let me toil on, even 
to death; the drops of sweat, which fall from a 
parent’s brow, become so many pearls to his chil- 
dren, and thou shalt have a rich crown, my Esther, 
since I will spare no labor or privation, to hoard 
up for you a large inheritance.’ 

“ Now, Mr. Halm, for several years my father 
has been earnestly desirous that I should chose one 
among the numerous suitors who plead for my hand ; 
and who, as I tell him, regard his wealth far more 
than the small attractions, which they are pleased 
to say I possess, but alas! my heart has been yearn- 
ing after higher things, than any earthly love, and 
by some means or other, I have usually succeeded 
in hushing his importunities. Latterly, however, le 
seems unwilling to allow me any further delay, 
and to-day, in particular, became seriously angry, 
because I plead a slight indisposition as an excuse 
for not attending the bridal party at our opposite 





party opposite ;” and he pointed, as he spoke, to; 


the house from whence the festive music proceeded. 


neighbor’s, where are assembled all the Jews of 
respectability who reside in this village. I fear 
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much, that my love of seclusion has prejudiced 
these people against me, and that they may have 
expressed their vexation to my father, or perhaps,— 
how I dread it,—he may have guessed my secret, 
for oh! Mr. Halm, my belief is no longer that of 
my forefathers.” 

An expression of delighted astonishment burst 
from Halm, as he caught the maiden’s last words; 
a partition-wall, of whose existence he was before 
hardly aware, seemed suddenly to totter and fall 
down between him and the young Jewess, who, 
knit to him before by the bonds of friendly inti- 
macy, now seemed to stand towards him in the re- 
lation of a beloved sister. ‘ Esther,” exclaimed 
he, “can it be possible, that you have adopted that 
faith, which can alone lend to your individual worth 
a fitting aim, or tender it a suitable recompense ? 
Can it be, that you are willing to declare yourself 
a disciple of the Saviour of the world ?” 

“Yes,” replied the maiden, while her dark eyes 
rested sorrowfully on her companion’s face, ‘‘] 
am a Christian, if the most steadfast and decided 
belief in the Gospel of the Son God ; if the entire 
surrender of a heart, which yearns for no happier 
fate, than an allegiance to the Law of Love, can 
make me so. But when I shall be dedicated to 


Christ by the holy right of baptism, or at what 
time I shall be able, openly, to acknowledge him, 
as my Lord and Master, that is a question, whose 
weight presses my spirit to the very earth, for alas! 


Mr. Halm, the knowledge of my change of reli- 
gious views, would be the death of my dear father. 
Zealous as he is in all the obligations of his creed, 
and faithful as he has ever been to the religion of 
his forefathers, he would totally renounce his apos- 
tate daughter ; he would abandon her even to death, 
and I alas! would have to mourn that to his ten- 
der love I had made no return, save to bring his 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave;” and with 
these words, Esther sobbed so violently, that she 
could proceed no further. 

“Take courage, my friend,” observed Halm, 
after a short pause, in which he pressed the 
maiden’s hand in his, “‘ whoever strives after the 
right path, may well hope for the assistance of 
heaven. The Comforter! the Holy Spirit, will 
guide you intoall truth. But tell me, dear Esther, 
how happened it, that you, who must have been 
educated in the strictest tenets of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and who have been long taught to pay the 
most slavish subjection to the Law of Moses, 
should have been able to shake off your shackles, 
and rejoice in the Law of Love. He, who suc- 
ceeded in guiding your pure soul to the path of 
perfect holiness, may well be able to throw down 
the scaffolding of the outer temple, and to expose 
to the gaze of the pious believer the beauty of its 
inner foundation.” 

A sad smile played round Esther’s beautiful 
mouth, as she replied, “I will try to unfold all 





from the commencement. After my birth, (whether 
from ill-health or some other cause I know not,) 
my mother sank into a deep melancholy, and in 
seeking to shake off its weight, she imposed upon 
herself the severest practices and penances of her 
religious creed, imagining, that this gloomy misan- 
thropy, which robbed her existence of its every 
joy, was a judgment inflicted by God upon her for 
the sins of her forefathers. 

‘“‘ Unaware of its dangerous effect on our minds, 
she taught my sister and myself to regard our 
Creator as an angry tyrant, who, for his varied 
acts of mercy, required the most blind and unde- 
viating servitude on the part of his subjects, and 
so deeply imbued was my spirit with her depress- 
ing instructions, that when a thunder-storm came 
on, I would seek to hide myself in my terror, and 
would often secretly exclaim, ‘how delightful it 
would be, if there were no God; and how much 
more happily the world would go on ;’—thus, my 
childish heart absolutely breathed blasphemy against 
that indulgent Father and Benefactor, who adapts 
all things so exactly to the happiness of his crea- 
tures. 

“T was about ten years old, when the teacher of 
a girl’s school, a Mr. Lessing, came to reside in 
our neighborhood, and soon there grew up an inti- 
macy between his daughter and myself, which 
gradually ripened into strong attachment, for Mary 
Lessing had been educated with care and discern- 
ment, and was a creature of uncommon beauty ; 
in short, I loved her with my whole soul, and con- 
stantly yielded my every wish to hers. 

“It was one Wednesday in Passion-week ; oh! 
I remember it as though it were but yesterday ; 
when, as Mary and I were busily engaged in set- 
ting out plants in my little garden-plot, we were 
suddenly startled in our floral labors by the peal 
from the organ of a neighboring Catholic church, 
accompanied by the sad, but exquisitely sweet 
chaunting of the choir. For a moment, we stood 
gazing at each other in pleased attention, till, 
urged as by some sudden impulse, my companion 
exclaimed, ‘ Quick, Esther, tie on your bonnet, and 
let us go for a little while to the Church; the mu- 
sic is so sweet, that I want to hear it nearer.’ I 
readily agreed to the proposal, and hand in hand, 
we passed along the quiet street; and presently, 
with our hearts beating with pious awe, we entered 
the sanctuary of the Most High. 

‘‘ All that we there saw and heard, announced 
that they were celebrating the Saviour’s death, and 
noiselessly gliding along the echoing aisles, as fear- 
ing to disturb the kneeling congregation, we at 
length stood spell-bound before one picture, which 
had particularly attracted my attention,—it was 
‘the Saviour on the Cross.’ 

““*Oh, see!’ exclaimed Mary, as she clasped 
her hands fervently on her heart, ‘see how they 
murdered the Saviour of men! Look, Esther, how 
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the blood runs down his sacred side, and how his 
head hangs, as in agony. And what did he do to 
deserve such treatment? Did he ever injure or 
harm a single living beingt Oh no! he loved man- 
kind, and prayed even for his enemies. Oh! Es- 
ther, it was your nation, your wicked, cruel nation, 
who dared to crucify him.’ 

“ Tears gushed in torrents from my eyes, and 
my heart, already melted by the spectacle of the 
holy Sufferer, sickened beneath Mary’s reproach, 
as I replied, in broken accents, ‘ Alas! 1 had noth- 
ing to do with it. Do not blame me, dear Mary, 
for if I had been a man, and had lived at that time, 
I would not have hurt a hair of the Nazarene.’ 

““* The Nazarene!’ rejoined Mary, reproachfully, 
‘one might know, by that expression, that you are 
a Jewess. But alas! Esther, there are other 
ways in which you crucify him, for only to-day 
my father told us in the school, that whoever de- 


you tell it to me, Mary,’ I rejoined ; and my play- 
mate readily repeated the beautiful Scripture nar- 
rative. 

‘“‘ From that particular period, our intercourse par- 
took of a far more serious character than before, 
for pleased at finding in me a willing listener, Mary 
constantly imparted the religious instructions, which 
she received from her excellent father, and at length, 
at my earnest entreaty, she even lent me, under 
promise of strict secrecy, a Bible; thus affording 
me an opportunity for reading the New Testament 
for myself. 

“To a girl of ten years of age, many parts were 
of course perfectly obscure; but from the beautiful 
Gospels, a light like that of heaven broke on my 
darkened soul ; their gentle instructions refreshed 
and comforted me in my lonely condition, and after 
becoming acquainted with their glorious contents, 
I looked on my poor, misguided race, with the com- 


nies the Saviour, or insists that his teachings are | passionate emotion with which one, who basks in 
not from God, drives the spear into his sacred side, | the light of God's sunshine, regards the poor pris- 


and helps to nail him to the cruel cross; so, if you 


oner, clanging his chains in a noisome dungeon. 


believe thus, Esther, you too have to answer for| What I had so long yearned for was now attained : 
his bloody death. Ah! how the thought grieves|the jealous and angry God, before whom my mother 


me, for indeed I do love you dearly !’ 
“T cannot describe the powerful impression 


had taught me to tremble, as the fearful Being who 
would visit the sins of the parents on their children, 


which this scene produced on my mind. Wherever | even unto the third and fourth generation, was now 
I was, whether alone or in society, the story of|to me a loving father, and an indulgent benefactor, 


the Saviour’s sufferings was ever in my remem- 
brance, and when about that time my sister Abi- 


who exacted no offering from me, but that which I 
rejoiced to render, even my young, timid, but ar- 


gail died, and I saw how my mother’s heart was | dent heart. 


broken in the fruitless effort of trying to repress 


“The change which took place in my character and 


her natural grief, (for our faith allows no long | disposition at this time, must have been apparent to 


mourning for the lost one,) then, child as I was, I 


my father, although he probably ascribed it to 


could not witness that conflict between maternal |S0me other cause; and while he loved me more 
love and religious daty, without beginning to sus-| devotedly than ever, because of the Christian vir- 
pect, that there must be some errors in our ancient | tues which I earnestly sought to acquire, he would 


creed. 


After the death of my mother and sister,| yet have scorned to acknowledge the perfect Ex- 


which took place within a short time of each other, | ¢mplar, from whom all those virtues were reflected. 
my father carried me back to the city, and although | Alas ! how strange it is, that in admiring the crea- 
he watched over me with the most paternal inte-|ture, men’s hearts should not oftener glow with 
rest, yet I was allowed sufficient freedom of action | love to the Creator; for the Saviour seemed in one 
to visit my friend Mary as often as I thought fit, and| sense to stand towards me in that relation, being 
oppressed with heavy sorrow, I could, at our first |@8 he was the source of all my improvement. 


meeting, only hang on her neck, and exclaim, 


“It was natural that, filled as my spirit was with 


weeping, ‘I am so lonely, Mary; I have lost them | these high themes, that I should grow indifferent to 
both! My sister died first, and then my dear mo-|the pleasures and pursuits which usually belong to 


ther’s heart was soon broken with grief.’ 


girls of my age ; and dwelling as I did in that home- 


“*Ah! exclaimed Mary reproachfully, ‘ Your | solitude, which was so advantageous to the growth 
mother would have still lived, had she not been a|of my inner self, my father must have sometimes 
Jewess ; for a Christian’s sorrow is never so hope- thought me strange and eccentric, even when with 
less, since they have the promise of life eternal to |forbearing goodness he never complained of my 


sustain them under the heaviest trials. 


‘I am the | peculiar habits. 


When I was about fifteen years 


resurrection and the life ;’ these are the Saviour’s | of age, the Lessings changed their residence to a 


own words, repeated at his friend’s grave. 


It was | remote part of the city, and at parting, Mary pre- 


only yesterday that my father read the chapter of| sented me with that excellent book, ‘Gumal and 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and after-| Lina,’ which so exactly suited the extent of my 
wards he explained it so beautifully, that the girls | religious acquirements, and proved a useful aid to 


were melted to tears before he finished.’ 


“* Ah! would that I couldflave heard it; cannot 





my Christian studies. It was about this time, too, 
that an unexpected circumstance took place in our 
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neighborhood, at which our sect was greatly scan- 
dalized,—I mean the baptism of a whole Jewish 
family of rank and intelligence. My father un- 
folded this news to me, with expressions of poig- 
nant sorrow, for the head of this family had been, 
for many years, his most tried and faithful friend ; 
but now he assured me all ties of former attach- 
ment must be entirely severed, since he could no 
longer hold intercourse with this apostate, as he 
called him. 

“With shrinking modesty, and trembling as I 
spoke, I endeavored to offer some excuse for these 
worthy people ; but gazing in my face with an aus- 
terity which I had never before seen expressed 
towards me, my father reproachfully exclaimed, 
‘What would you say, Esther? What excuse 
was that which you were about to offer? Yet God 
be praised! you are but a child, and know not what 
you are talking of ; though even now my old limbs 
tremble with horror. No, my daughter! seek not 


to palliate their offence; but let these Christians, 


boast as they will of their false Messiah, as for us, 
we will worship the God of our Fathers, who will 
surely accompany us through the wilderness of life, 
and who will make such a dry path for us, amid 
the sea of our earthly cares and sorrows, as that 
not a wave shall ripple against our feet ; but should 
you ever become faithless to your religion; should 
1 ever see you wandering into strange paths, and 
leaving your poor father to go on his lonely way— 
oh! Esther, my precious child! should you make 
me worse than fatherless,—and unable to speak 
further, he clasped me in his arms, while I sobbed 
aloud in my bitter anguish. 

“In this season of spiritual doubt and difficulty, I 
made free use of the privilege of prayer, and my 
soul was continually raised in supplication to my 
Heavenly Father, that he would not suffer me to 
go astray, nor lay on me the sad necessity of dis- 
tressing my kind father, by an open confession of 
my views. LEarnestly did I plead for direction, 
even with the faith of David, who has assured 
doubters, that when he sought the Lord, he an- 
swered him. Often the thread of my waking 
thoughts, spun itself out even in my dreams, and 
one night in particular, the picture of the crucified 
Saviour seemed to appear before me in all the vivid 
coloring with which I had seen him represented in 
the Church, where my: heart had first received its 
impressions in behalf of Christianity. 

** Methought I was alone in the wide Cathedral, 
with the reproach of my friend Mary still ringing 
in my ear, ‘ Esther! it was you and your people 
who crucified him !’ The outlines of the picture 
seemed almost life-like in their expression, and the 
bleeding body of the Holy One of Israel was at- 
tainable to my touch. Moved, as by some sudden 
impulse, I at length determined to draw the sharp 
nails from his sacred feet, and readily succeeded in 
my endeavor; while my tears gushed in torrents, 





as I kissed the crimson wounds, But alas! for 
my impotency, I could not reach to extract them 
from his pallid hands, and filled with sorrow, I 
looked upwards, as for help—when lo! the eyes of 
the dead Saviour moved and opened upon me with 
an expression of benign compassion. ‘Trembling 
with pious awe and adoration, I shrunk back, but 
continued to gaze, and now, oh! wondrous specta- 
cle, Christ extended his arms from the cross, and 
stooping forward, clasped me in his sacred em- 
brace. For a moment, I seemed resting in the 
bosom of my Saviour, and then I awoke to find, 
alas! that it was but a dream. 


“ This vision of the night produced, however, a 
most soothing influence on my mind, for instead of 
regarding it as the natural phantasy of my waking 
thoughts, I loved to behold in it a token of His love, 
in whom I had placed al! my hope of heaven; and 
it seemed to assure me that the Saviour did not re- 
proach a poor daughter for seeking to spare the 
feelings of her earthly father, and abandoning the 
fulfilment of my yearning desires to the dispensa- 
tion of the future, I strengthened my spirit to hum- 
ble hope and patience. 


“ And now it was that the war broke out in all its 
savage fury, and compelled to forsake our city- 
home, my father brought me to this quiet retreat, 
where first 1 became acquainted with your excel- 
lent mother, and found my spirit strengthened in 
its Christian profession, as I witnessed the peace- 
ful resignation with which she bore all the trials 
of life. Soon you came to reside with her, Mr. 
Halm, and in the religious tranquillity with which 
you met the painful allotments of Providence in 
the relinquishment of your favorite pursuits, and 
the constant pressure of ill-health, I further learned 
the value of your blessed religion, and as I saw 
you cheerfully yielding up the best joys of youth, 
and drinking unmurmuringly from the bitter cup of 
sorrow, my heart was stirred with sympathy ; and 
I prayed, oh! how fervently, that the lost pleasures 
of your life’s spring-time might be doubly repaid 
you. 

“* Often did it seem to me, that you guessed my 
inner thoughts, and gave expression to them, in 
clearer and far more beautiful language than I could 
have done ; | fancied that you read my soul; I saw 
myself understood, even when [ had uttered not 
a word ; and oh! how precious was that idea, since 
it served to show me, that a like faith had woven 
its secret links between us.” 


‘Or love perhaps,” thought the agitated young 
man, as a secret suspicion pow broke upon his mind; 
and it was with a mingled emotion of joy and sor- 
row, that he felt himself beloved by this noble crea- 
ture, who, in the innocence of her heart, thus un- 
consciously avowed her preference ; while careful 
not to wound her timid parity by the least refer- 
ence to his own feelffigs, he only pressed her hands 
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in his, as he exclaimed fervently, “ And therefore 
they cannot be severed, dear Esther.” 

“ We must soon separate,” continued the mai- 
den, “ for I can no longer delay obedience to my 
father’s wishes: Yet how can I unite my fate 
with one to whom [ feel no attachment; how 
consent to fetter myself still further by an alli- 
ance with one, whose religious views will be so 
entirely opposed to my ownt Ah! Mr. Halm, I 
believe that I could endure the contempt of my 
whole nation; aye, even the hatred of the wide 
world, could I but save my dear father this mortal 
blow; oh! counsel me: tell me what I shall do!” 

“ My friend,” replied Augustus, “ greatly do I 
feel the extent of the sacrifice which the Son of God 
demands from you, and fully do I acknowledge the 
indispensableness of the same, for the language of 
Scripture is too clear when it says, ‘ whosoever lov- 
eth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me,’ to allow us to believe that the claims of earthly 
affection may ever permit us to set aside the rights 
of conscience, when after long and mature delib- 
eration, andin the most tranquil state of feeling, they 
have been completely and clearly established. But 
this is not yet the case with you, dear Esther ; you 
are still anxious and agitated, and would be unable 
to unite to your offering that pious joyousness of 
spirit, which is most acceptable to God. For the 
present, I would thas counsel you,—to leave this 
village as quickly as possible, and return with your 
father to his city-home, since I feel that Mr. Aaron 
secretly suspects my poor mother of offering a 
hindrance to his particular plans, by taking too fast 
hold on your tender sympathy. You will there be 
able to judge the individual worth of those, among 
whom your father wishes you to choose a partner 
for life, and perhaps what you now regard as a great 
difficulty, may in the end prove favorable to your 
designs.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Esther, with a gesture of 
strong aversion, ‘*I doubt not but that the wealth of 
my father might induce many to renounce a creed, to 
which they are only attached by the force of habit ; 
but alas! for my peace, should I ever discover that 
the one whom I should choose as the partner of 
my life, only embraced a better faith, merely as a 
means for attaining a selfish purpose ; or who should 
declare himself a Christian with a view to low and 
pecuniary gain. Oh, no! Mr. Halm, rather would 
I share the meanest home with one whom my heart 
could esteem and respect, than live with another 
amid all the superfluities which wealth could par- 
chase ;—far better that Esther Aaron should dwell 
in lonely solitude, and die an early death ;” and as 
she spoke, the maiden brushed the tears from her 
flushed and glowing cheeks. 

For a moment, young Halin was mute from ex- 
cess of sympathy, but at length he said, “ you must 
entreat your father, dear Esther, to allow you yet 
further time to reflect on this important act, which 





is so intimately connected with a woman's happi- 
ness or misery for life; and while your noble firm- 
ness will aid the accomplishment of this desire, 
you will thereby gain time, in which to prepare 
your father’s mind for your religious confession. 
If you allow me, I will give you a letter of intro- 
duction to my excellent friend, the Rev. Mr. Am- 
berg, of R.—, who will most cheerfully advise you 
in your present difficulty, and whose ripe jadgment, 
exercised as it has been in many similar cases, will 
prove far more valuable to you, than any feeble 
counsel which I could offer, prejudiced as mine 
would probably be in many respects. And now, 
dear Esther, let me assure you, that if my fervent 
prayers may rise on angel wings in your behalf; if 
my poor offerings may be deemed worthy of ac- 
ceptance at the throne of the Eternal, then, dear 
and incomparable being! they shall continually 
plead for your earthly peace and prosperity, and in 
after life, all that I shall esteem fairest and most 
beautiful on earth, shall recall to my remembrance 
the gentle and lovely Esther Aaron.” 

The maiden’s eyes sparkled with gratitude, and 
a beaming smile illumined her intellectual face, as 
with a strong effort at composure, she replied, “ I 
thank you for your kind wishes, Mr. Halm; and 
now, I have a little request to make, which you 
surely will not refuse, if you really esteem me as 
you say, and indeed, I have budded some beautifal 
hopes on its fulfilment. It is simply this, that when 
you remove from this residence, you will dig up 
this plant, with your own hands, from the vase that 
contains it. Ah! how many blossoms of delicious 
feeling are often thus torn from the home of the 
heart !” 

Augustus promised all that the young enthusiast 
desired, and when she bade him farewell, he -has- 
tened back to his mother’s bedside, and found the 
invalid just awakened from her unrefreshing slum- 
bers. 

| To be Continued.] 





. IBERIA DEJECTA. 


Even as arelic vast of feudal days, 

The moated fortress of some baron bold, 

Which ample traces of its pride of old, 
Magnificent in ruin, still displays, 

Tho’ grim Decay with scornful gesture lays 

Upon the ivied wreck his finger cold ; 

And which, when its huge fragments men behold 
Dimly illumin’d by the stars’ faint rays,— 

Tho’ each remaining tower nods to the blast, 
And crumbled walls and arches strew the plain,— 
Doth still excite, with veil romantic graced, 
Feeling intense of mingled bliss and pain, 

And a deep shade of sombre grandeur cast 
Around its desolate site—such now is Spain. 
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SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Silence and Darkness! Daughters of the night, 
And “sisters twin!” How solemnly do ye, 
In your strange, shadowy stillness, look on me! 

Not for the gaudy children of Daylight, 

Tumult, and glare, and pomp, and vanity, 
Would | exchange the calm, soft solitude, 
That suits my lone heart’s melancholy mood, 

And to my thought, brings sweet tranquillity. 
In the deep midnight of your mournful eyes, 
For me, a spell of charmed influence lies. 

O, pensive twain! ye hold a magic lute, 

O’er which my spirit-fingers nightly sweep, 

A music-strain whose eloquence, tho’ mute, 

Is heard by one, who doth mine image keep! 





SCENES AND SKETCHES 


IN 


PORTUGAL. 


No. II. 


Leaving for a time the fertile vales and verdant 
steeps of the Minho, we are about to transport the 
reader, who has been kind enough to accompany us 
on our former excursion, to the bolder, but more 
desolate scenes of the Upper Beira, which present 
a much greater contrast to those of the sister pro- 


vince, than from their proximity could be supposed. : 


Having heard much of the old city of Vizen 
and its neighborhood, we joined ourselves to a com- 
pany Of merchants, who were going to the fair held 
there, and started, one morning towards the end of 
September, on our journey with them. Crossing 
the bridge of boats, which then afforded a passage 
over the Douro, (the elegant suspension bridge, 
which now spans that rapid stream, being then 
among the things to be,) we followed the Lisbon 
road for about half a dozen miles, turning off from 
it just beyond the village called Carvalhos, into a 
narrow lane, which here forms the high road be- 
tween the cities of Oporto and Vizen. Ere we 
had proceeded three leagues, it was easy to see 
that we were not travelling in the favored Minho. 
The villages and houses that we passed, exhibited 
evident marks of a more abject poverty than is to 
be found in that province, and the soil itself ap- 
peared not only to be less cultivated, but less sus- 
ceptible of culture. Our first halt was at a small 





—— 


village called Cabecaes, about sixteen miles from 
Oporto, where we breakfasted. The morning had 
been heavy and lowering, with occasional showers, 
but about eleven o’clock the sun broke out in all his 
splendor. Our road for the next two hours lay 
across an open plain, or rather moor, which, on our 
right and left, extended to a considerable distance, 
and the sameness of which was broken only by an 
occasional clump of mournful-looking pines, and 
here and there a patch of cultivated ground, in 
which was growing some stunted maize, the ap- 
pearance of which bespoke the impoverished na- 
ture of the soil. 

About one o’clock we arrived at the foot of a 
lofty hill, called the “ Rego de Chaves,” and, after 
a short delay to rest our animals, began to ascend 
its steep and rugged sides. The view from the 
summit was perfectly magnificent. To the north- 
ward, it stretched away over a large space of open 
and uncultivated country, till the eye at last rested 
on the heights in the neighborhood of Oporto, which 
city, with its numerous spires, though distant seven 
leagues, (the Portugese league being nearly four 
miles,) was distinctly visible. Beyond it, and a 
little to the left, came the white and glittering 
cottages of Leca and Matozinhos, and then S. 
Joaé da Foz. Still more to the left was the sea, 
each wave sparkling in the sunbeams as if decked 
with diamonds. Following the line marked by the 
Atlantic, which bounded our view, on the west, 
about ten miles from us, was Ovar, a yellow line of 
sand marking the separation between the ocean, 
and its silver lake, which wound away to Aveiro, 
whose buildings were to be seen apparently just 
below us, though more than four leagues away ; 
and following the same line, Mira and Figueira pre- 
sented themselves in the distance. In our front 
was a confused mass of hills, all exhibiting the same 
naked and barren aspect, and across which our road 
lay. The melancholy and sterile appearance of 
the face of the country increased at every step ;— 
the villages were now merely collections of rude 
huts, and, together with the dress and appearance 
of their inhabitants, betokened extreme poverty. 
About five in the afternoon, we reached the miser- 
able hamlet of Campo, consisting of three houses, 
(or rather of two barns and a pig-stye,) at which 
we were to pass the night; it being voted by our 
companions too Jate to attempt passing the Serra 
da Gralheira, at the foot of which Campo is situa- 
ted. Each of the barns consisted of two stories— 
in one, the lower story was occupied by the kitchen ; 
in that of the other, were the stables,—the upper 
stories contained each one large room only, which 
occupied their whole extent. On making these 
observations, we were not a little puzzled to imag- 
ine where our party, (which consisted altogether of 
about twenty persons,) was to sleep; and still more 
were we surprised, when three or more parties of 
** feirantes” arrived, and to their enquiries received 
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the answer that there was room for all '—but, on 
referring the mystification to one of our compan- 
jons, who was an “ haditué” of the place, our doubts | 
were soon solved, fur he pointed out the hostess 
busily occupied in scattering bundles of straw along 
the sides of one of the rooms already mentioned, 
each bundle being intended to serve as the bed of one 
person. Not exacily liking the idea of such a med- 
ley, we fixed inour own minds on a very comfortable 
roosting-place--to wit, on one of the benches under 
the capacious kitchen chimney ; but just as we had 
comfortably taken up our quarters there, and were 
congratulating ourselves on our superior sagacity 
in securing so good a berth, our calculations were 
put to the rout, by a claim put in on the part of the 
hostess and her family, whose ordinary sleeping- 
place it seemed we had invaded. Ousted out of 
that snug retreat, we determined, though the night 
was cold, to pass it al fresco, and accordingly wrap- 
ping ourselves in our cloak, we lay down under the 
shelter of a large cork tree, which stood in solitary 
grandeur in the centre of the place. From this 
position we were however driven about midnight 
by a heavy fall of rain, and were forced in our own 
despite to take refuge in the general dormitory, 
where about fifty people were huddled up in an 
apartment about thirty feet long by twelve wide. 
The vapor that assailed our olfactory nerves so 
soon as we opened the door, soon drove us out again, 
determined rather 


“to bide the pelting of the pitiless storm,” 


than to stow away our person in the nook designed 
for us, which happened to be about the middle of 
the room. In our retreat we left the door open, 
thinking that by so doing we should preserve some 
of the sleepers from death by “ asphyxia ;” but next 
morning, instead of thanking us for our kindness, 
the unknown delinquent was bitterly abused, for it 
seems that some vagrant dogs had taken advantage 
of the opportunity afforded them, and had insisted 
on their share of the dormitory. much to the dis- 
comfort of its human occupants. 

We took up our former position under the oak ; 
and fortunately the rain passed off for atime: the 
moon came out for a few minutes in unclouded 
majesty, lighting up the desolate scene with the 
full effulgence of her soft and caressing beauty, 
and calling to our recollection the exquisite words 
of Shelley, 


“As, when night is bare, 
From one lone cloud, 
The moon rains out ber beams, and Heaven is overflow’d.” 


But we did not long enjoy her lustre, for ere sleep 
had overpowered us, the sky had again become 
overcast, and when we were roused to continue our 
journey at daybreak, the weather was gloomy 


panied by a thick fog, hid every thing from our 
sight as we ascended the lofty Gralheira, and by 
the time we had reached the little village of Trapa, 
on the further side of the Serra, the rain fell in 
torrents, the clouds hung low, and presented such 
a steady, dogged, lowering look, as would have con- 
vinced the veriest tyro in weather wisdom, that 
rain they would in spite of all our wishes to the 
contrary. Disappointment was written on every 
countenance ; the merchants prognosticating that 
the bad weather would spoil the fair; and we, who 
cared but little for the fair, and had but small sym- 
pathy with our companions, in their constant caleu- 
lations of how much more they would have gained 
if the weather had been favorable, were yet suffi- 
ciently annoyed at being surrounded by a dense 
mist, which hid all the country, to see which was 
the object of our journey. Disappointment was 
written on every countenance ; and each, anathe- 
matizing his bad luck, gathered himself up in his 
cloak, and sank back in the saddle, jogging along 
in that sort of desperate resignation, so much in 
character with the weather, when 


**Heu! nescia mens hominum futuri!” 


at the time we least expected it, the clouds became 
brighter: the sun, fast approaching his zenith, drew 
around him his neglected drapery, and illuminated its 
darkness with numerous colors, vivid all, but blend- 
ing gently into each other. Now his rays fell upon 
a thick black body of mist, and it shone resplendent 
as the purest silver; then, like a sullen child, un- 
willing to be seduced into a smile, a cloud, hurried 
by the wind, swept through the valley, and hid all 
these bright irradiations. The view changed each 
moment, like the shifting scenes of a theatre. 
The heavy fog, which had enwrapt the hills in ob- 
scurity, rolled steadily up their sides, developing 
each part so gradually, that the eye had time to 
pause and satisfy itself, before another curl of the 
vast volume of vapor should disclose a new scene. 
The struggle between fair and foul weather was sur- 
passingly beautiful : at last the former prevailed— 
the rear-guard of the clouds sent down their last 
farewell in the shape of a short, but sharp shower, 
and then passed entirely away; and S. Pedro do 
Sul, at the confluence of the Sul, and the Vonga, 
with its clusters of white buildings, was seen in the 
valley below; the latter river flowing tranquilly 
past, and losing itself in a silver line in the distance, 
In a quarter of an hour more, we had ridden through 
the streets of the little town, and were comforta- 
bly seated, 


“taking our ease in our inn ;” 
the windows of which overlooked the river Sul 


with its willow-clothed banks. 
From 8. Pedro do Sul to Vizen the read pre- 





enough to disturb the most equable temper under 
ordinary circumstances. A drizzling rain, accom- 
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sents few, or no objects of interest, if we except a 
very fine view of that city, which offered itself to 
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us about two miles before we reached it, and which 
gave promises of beauty, which our after acquaint- 
ance with the place was far from confirming. 

The great annual fair, the most ccnsiderable in 
all the north of Portugal, was being held when we 
arrived ; and the extraordinary influx of people in 
consequence, gave anair of vivacity unusual to the 
generally solitary and deserted streets of Vizen. 
People from all parts of the peninsula; Spaniards 
from Arragon, Catalonia, and even Andalusia, in 
their picturesque dresses; and Portuguese from 
the plains of Alemtejo, and the distant mountains 
of the Algarve, were to be met with in the motley 
crowd, while the objects exposed to sale were of 
every quality and description that can possibly be 
imagined, and some of them we could scarcely sup- 
pose to be worth the while of their owners to drag 
over the rude mountain roads of Portugal to seek 
a purchaser. The fair is held in a large plain at 
the foot of the eminence, on which the city stands ; 
and it is ost amusing, ona fine day, to walk through 
the different streets of wooden and canvass booths 
which form it. Every trade has its separate lo- 
cation. Here may be seen, side by side, woollen 
goods, manufactured in England, France, Belgium, 
and Prussia; cottons from Manchester, Glasgow, 
Germany, and far away Massachusetts ; silks from 
the looms of Persia, England and Lyons; while 
farther on, are ponderous bars of iron from the for- 
ges of Sweden, Wales, and Biscay. It would be 
vain to attempt to describe or name the different 
articles to be met with in this temporary mart. Be- 
yond the booths there is an open space, on which 
the horse and mule fair is held; and up and down 
its course all sorts of animals, from the stateliest 
charger to the humblest donkey, were careering— 
the riders each endeavoring to show off his own pe- 
culiar monture to the best advantage,—the gaudy 
red caps, flaunting sashes, and bedizened jackets of 
some, contrasting strongly with the large sombreros 
and plain russet dress of others. A glance at this 
busy and restless panorama, from the military hos- 
pital on the heights, amply repaid us for our trou- 
ble in attaining that point of view. 

Vizen is an old, dilapidated place, with narrow 
and winding streets, and apparently tmuch decayed 
from its former grandeur—yet it is well worth a 
visit both on its own account, and from the many 
remains of antiquity in its neighborhood—of which, 
the object decidedly most worthy of attention is 
the famous Roman encampment, or “ castrum,” 
known by the name of the * Cava do Viriato,” the 
tradition attached to it being, that while that famed 
Lusitanian leader was successfully pursuing his 
invasion of the Alemtejo, and had triumphed over 
the Romar eagles on the afterwards memorable 
plain of Ourique, the Pretor, Caius Nigidius, took 
advantage of his absence to make an incursion 
into the Beira, ruining and destroying all before 
him with fire and sword. Viriatus, informed of 





this movement, rapidly retraced his steps, and on 
his approach, the Pretor withdrew his forces into 
the entrenched camp, which he had formed in the 
neighborhood of Vacca, (now Vizen.) This was 
too strong for Viriatus to storm; but after a long 
blockade, he succeeded in forcing the Roman to 
quit his defences and meet him in the open field. 
In the conflict that ensued, the energy and cour- 
age of the Lusitanian chief, and his gallant, but 
irregular followers, once more triumphed over the 
warlike legions of the mistress of the world, and 
the Pretor and a great part of his host perishing 
in the battle, Viriatus succeeded in making him- 
self master of the Roman camp. It would appear, 
from documents preserved in the archives of Vi- 
zen, that up to the middle of the fifteenth century 
the work remained entire; and then formed an oc- 
tagon, whose walls (of earth) were nearly thirty 
feet thick, surrounded by a deep and broad ditch, 
with four openings, two to the north, and two to 
the south, supposed to have been where the gates 
of the fortress had existed. But no care having 
been taken of these noble remains, the proprietors 
of the surrounding lands were allowed to go on 
encroaching on them, destroying the walls, and 
filling up the ditch, till hardly a vestige of the lat- 
ter exists; and of the former, so much has been 
levelled, that the original form of the work is lost ; 
and, had it not been for the interference of the 
General, who governed the province in 1818, and 
who not only prohibited the continuance of the de- 
vastation, but even stationed guards for its preser- 
vation, doubtless no relic of it would have been 
left at the present day, and even now, though the 
“Cava” is under the protection of the Municipal 
Chamber, which has placed stones to mark out its 
former shape and extent, the encroachments on it 
continue ; and, if not put a vigorous stop to, will 
finally obliterate all vestiges of the Pretorian en- 
campment, which, on the contrary, the Portuguese 
should be most anxious to preserve, as a monu- 
ment attesting the glorious deeds of their ances- 
tors nearly twenty centuries ago. 

Among other indubitably Roman remains in Vi- 
zen, are the two towers, one at the end of the 
street called the Rua do Relogio, and the other 
contiguous to the cathedral, and which now forms 
part of the prison: these are supposed to have 
been part of the citadel of Vacca, built by the 
Consul], Decius Junius Brutus, on the site now oc- 
cupied in part by the Cathedral and Bishop’s pal- 
ace. In these towers it was, that some of the 
inhabitants of the city found refuge and safety 
when the rest were barbarously put to the sword, 
without discrimination of sex or age, and the place 
sacked and burnt by a band of Castilians, fugitives 
from the battle of Aljinbarrota. 

After the Romans came the Gothic kings, and 
Vizen was then the capital of one of these Reguli ; 
and then the tide of Sarracenic invasion, which 
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rolled over nearly the whole of the Peninsula, also 
reached Vizen, which, after belonging alternately 
to Moors and Christians, was at last finally recov- 
ered from the infidels, in 1038, by Don Ferdinand 
the Great, King of Asturias and Leon, whose 
father-in-law, Don Affonso Vth, of the same coun- 
tries, had fallen in an unsuccessful attack upon its 
walls about ten years before. 

We must not omit to mention here the tradition, 
that Roderick, the last King of the Goths—after 
the loss of his throne, and the conquest of his do- 
minions by the Arabian hordes of Tarik—made a 
pilgrimage to Nazareth, and afterwards came to 
finish his days at Vizen, where he died, and was 
buried in the odour of sanctity ; in proof of which, 
a tombstone, bearing the inscription, 


‘* Hic requiescit Rodericus--rex Gottorum,” 


was shown in the church of St. Michael until near- 
ly the middle of the last century, and on the re- 
building of that temple in 1735, was substituted by 
another, which bears the following Latin distich, 


“ Hic jacet, aut jacuit postremus in ordine regum 
Gottorum, ut nobis nuntia fama refert.” 


As history leaves us no reason to doubt of the 
death of Don Roderick in the battle of the Guada- 
lete, we fear we must pronounce the claim of the 
good Conegos of Vizen to the possession of his 
ashes, if not quite apocryphal, at least very, very 
doubtful, to say the best for them. 

Vizen is mentioned as an Episcopal city so early 
as the beginning of the 6th century ; and the pres- 
ent cathedral boasts its foundation to be coeval 
with the Portuguese monarchy, the first stones 
having been laid by the Conde Don Henrique and 
his Countess, Donna Tareja: but there is nothing 
in its architecture to attract the attention. It con- 
tains, however, some very fine paintings by the 
famous Portuguese artist, Vasco, who was a na- 
tive of this city. Two of them in particular, one 
representing the Crucifixion, and the other, a St. 
Peter, deserve the notice of all amateurs, though 
the latter is most absurdly depicted in Pontifical 
robes!—Another of the great lions of Vizen are 
the stairs of the Episcopal seminary, built by a 
common mason; the bold design of the arch can- 
‘ Not fail to excite the surprise of the visitor. 

After a stay of four days at Vizen, we proceed- 
ed on our journey to Lamego, and the Alto-Douro. 
The first four or five miles of our road, lay through 
a low sandy country, fringed with pine woods, 
through which we loitered along, expecting every 
moment to be overtaken by another party of trav- 
ellers who were also bound to Lamego. We cross- 
ed the Vonga by the pretty Ponte de Almargem, 
and shortly afterwards pulled up our steeds, at a 
dirty collection of hovels, called Cal, (chalk,) Jucus 
a non lucendo, we suppose, there not being a single 





particle of chalk, or mortar, in the composition of 
the whole place, the huts being formed of loose 
stones piled together—a style of architecture not’ 
unusual in this part of the Beira Alta. Here we 
delayed some time to allow our friends to come 
up—but as they did not make their appearance, we 
continued our journey, concluding that they had 
taken the lower, or Villa Cova road; which we 
afterwards, to our cost, discovered to have been the 
fact. After crossing the Rio Mel,the character of 
the road changed, and instead of the sandy plains, 
we had hitherto, almost without interruption, been 
traversing, we commenced the ascent of a high, 
rocky hill. Midday was at hand, and the sun shone 
with intense vigor, and glad enough were we to 
find an old fellow posted, in a rade stone hovel near 
the summit of the steep, for the purpose of selling 
grapes to the weary wayfarer. This ascent fairly 
knocked up the mule our companion had hired at 
Vizen, and no thumping or spurring could induce 
the wretched animal to mend its pace. We now 
crossed an elevated plain, interspersed with farms 
and ‘* guintas,” (country seats,) and altogether the 
prettiest country we had this day met with,—for 
some time—so long, indeed, that we imagined that 
Castro d’Aire, the town at which we intended di- 
ning, would never become visible. As every village 
rose in the distance before us, our enquiries were 
renewed. ‘Is that Castro d’Aire?” ‘ Nad Sen- 
hor,” was still the answer—till at last, as a consid- 
erable village made its appearance on the edge of 
a ravine hefore us, we eagerly exclaimed to a pass- 
ing countryman, “ That is Castro d’Aire, is it not t” 
** Abr’olhos !” (open your eyes!) replied he with a 
quiet leer., We did so rather wider than usual, in 
some astonishment at his answer—but he civilly 
continued : 

“ This village is called Abr’olhos—but there,” 
pointing to the other side of the ravine, on which 
we now saw a confused mass of buildings, “ there 
is Castro d’Aire.” From where we were, the sight 
was most picturesque. Atthe bottom of the gully 
rushed and roared along the impetuous Paiva, cross- 
ed by a stone bridge, called the “ Ponte de Pe- 
drinha,” and on the top of the steep, and almost per- 
pendicular bank on the other side, were the steeples 
and buildings of Castro d’Aire overhanging the pre- 
cipice, and looking as if a touch would precipitate 
them into the torrent below. The Miguelite troops 
vainly endeavored to make good this pass against 
the Duke of Terceira, in his triumphant march 
through the provinces in 1834. They were here 
defeated with great loss. We wound down the 
south bank—crossed the bridge—ascended the op- 
posite steep, and found ourselves at last in Castro 
d’Aire; a large, ugly town, whose edifices, appa- 
rently all falling to ruin, strack the spirits of the 
beholder with sadness and melancholy. Almost 
every second house displayed the wine-bush—but, 
though vendas were so plentiful, we had great dif- 
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ficulty in finding an inn, and at last were obliged 
to put up at the most wretched hole it has ever 
been our fortune to enter, even in Portugal, and, 
to add to our discomfort, the day was far advanced, 
and as there was no other place to stop at till we 
should reach Lamego, we found ourselves per force 
compelled to pass the night here. The evening 
was stormy—and the cold bleak wind blew freely 
through the broken shutters of the gaps where 
windows had been. The whole furniture of the 
sitting room consisted of a rude wooden table and 
arough bench. It was with some difficulty that 
we procured anything to eat—-wheaten bread was 
out of the question, and we were obliged to con- 
tent onrselves with ‘ broa,” (bread made out of 
yellow corn,) the stewed fowl, &c., which our slip- 
shod hostess put on the table, looking too suspi- 
cious for either of the party to venture on it. 
Speedily despatching our uncomfortable meal, we 
sallied out to look over the town,--a compound of 
hovels and palaces—-the latter, for the greater part, 
abandoned and in ruin—the loose doors and win- 
dows hanging in the stormy breeze, which moaned 
through the desolate and deserted chambers. Af. 
ter walking for some time, the increasing inclem- 
ency of the evening drove us back to our comfort- 
less inn. Our hostess supplied us with a most 
primitive succedaneum for a candle, being an old tin 
canister with a little oil, and a wick of cotton, 
which only served to make darkness visible. 
Here, as we sat vainly endeavoring to read, the 
hostess and her family took up a position opposite, 
Staring at, and chattering about us, in the most un- 
concerned manner. Books seemed to be quite a 
curiosity in Castro d’Aire, though we were told, 
with much pride, that, in the next house, lived a 
** Doutor,” who had many. Intending to start ear- 
ly, we requested to be shown to our sleeping-apart- 
ment, and were conducted to a long corridor, with 
several beds, divided simply by partitions; there 
were no doors to the recesses, called rooms, and 
several of the beds were already occupied by snor- 
ing “ Almocreves” and “ arrieiros.” This dormi- 
tory was filthy in the extreme, and garnished with 
huge sacks of unwashed wool, which, in addition 
to other disagreeables, gave forth a most delectable 
perfume. ‘l’o sleep was impossible, and never did 
night pass so slowly away as on the present occa- 
sion. Day at last broke, but the thick mist which 
filled the air, and the drizzling rain which fell with- 
out intermission, were anything but cheerers to our 
spirits, yet gladly did we turn our backs upon Cas- 
trod Aire. Immediately on quitting the town, we 
began to traverse an uncultivated and sterile coun- 
try, consisting of a succession of rocky hills, almost 
entirely bare of vegetation, and with here and there 
huts of the rudest construction, inhabited by goat- 
herds, almost as rude and inhospitable as the coun- 
try itself. To add to the dismal appearance of 
this scene, the mist grew momentarily thicker, and 








the rain poured down faster. About a league from 
Castro d’Aire, we overtook a blind beggar, mount- 
ed on a dorkey, with an old man, who acted as his 
guide, and then all jogged on together. Shortly 
after, the horse we were riding threw a shoe, in- 
volving us in the disagreeable alternative of leading 
him back to Castro d’Aire, or forwards to Lamego, 
should we not be fortunate enough to fall in witha 
smith’s shop on our road. Adopting the latter res- 
olution, we continued our course, enquiring, but 
in vain, for a farrier, at the wretched collections of 
huts, miscalled villages, of which we passed two 
or three as we advanced. Though we had not pro- 
gressed much more than two leagues, it was al- 
ready eight o’clock in the morning, for we were 
compelled to move slowly. The fog had some- 
what dispersed, and gave us an opportunity of 
viewing the wretched country through which we 
were passing, though the rain still fell heavily. 
We had just accomplished the ascent of a partic- 
ularly steep and broken piece of road, during which 
the horse we were leading had begun to show 
symptoms of lameness, when we were joined by 
a pedestrian, in the common dress of a farm ser- 
vant, who offered to lead the disabled animal—we 
declined his services; but he continued walking by 
our side, and conversing with us. Shortly a horse- 
man, well mounted, and armed, attended by an 
* arrieiro,” overtook us, and, after a hasty question 
as to the probable hour, and a few imprecations on 
his guide for having allowed him to sleep too long, 
rode hastily on. 

Our companion was at some distance in front, 
and out of sight, when, on turning a corner of the 
road, we were a little astonished to meet the horse- 
man, who had just passed, returning in apparently 
as hot haste as he had ridden on. He called out 
something, which we did not understand, and con- 
tinued to advance, when he levelled a carbine at 
us, imperiously ordering us to stop. We were 
about to oppose force to force, when our friend, 
the farm servant, who had continued by our side, 
seized and pinioned our arms from behind, crying 
out at the same time, “oh senhor! nad faca asnei- 
ras!’ (Don’t be foolish!) ‘Two others made their 
appearance at the same time from the brushwood, 
which here skirted the road, and our companion 
being brought back by the apparent “ arrieiro,” we 
found that the whole party—blind beggar and all— 
were in the hands of the Philistines, and were 
obliged to submit, with as good a grace as we 
could, to their pleasure. The horseman, who ap- 
peared to be the chief of the band, now dismount- 
ed, and coming up to us, said that he was a “ guar- 
da do sabaé,” (one of the officers employed by the 
contractors of the soap monopoly,) and that he had 
received information that we were engaged in 
smuggling soap from Spain, and that we must ac- 
company him to the commissario (or head borough) 
of the nearest village. They then led us off the 
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mainroad for a considerable distance, the leader 
always keeping his carbine in readiness, and with- 
ina rather ticklish distance of ourselves, and reite- 
rating, all the way, his charges to his followers, to 
take care of the rest of the party. At last, after 
crossing several fields and enclosures, they came 
to a place suited to their purpose, a small wood of 
pollard oaks. “ This will do!” exclaimed the 
chief, and in a moment our valises were taken from 
the horse, and rifled in the most summary way, 
each man helping himself to what pleased him. 
They seemed, however, grievously disappointed 
at the amount of their booty, as, in addition to our 
watch and chain, they only found between thirty 
and forty new crowns in cash, (about $15 to $20,) 
and, after searching our persons in vain for 
more, loudly declared, that had they imagined that 
it had been so little, that they would not have taken 
so much trouble—(we afterwards discovered that 
they had followed us all the way from Vizen, 
watching fur an opportunity to make their “ coup,” 
and that their leader was a well-known desperado 
in those parts.) The captain then, after making 
repeated apologies for the profession which the 
hardness of the times had compelled him to adopt, 
desired his men, at the request of our companion, 
to leave us a change of linen—and then the party, 
with the exception of the blind man, were bound by 
twos, back to back, and tied to different trees, when 
the robbers took their departure, promising to send 
some one to set us free in a couple of hours, and 
threatening us with all sorts of deaths, if we should 
dare to get loose within that time. Our companion, 
however, whose arms, in consequence of his youth, 
(he was a boy of fifteen,) they had only secured 
slightly, and who was bound with us, soon managed 
to get one hand loose, and then our release was 
speedily effected, and we set free our arriero, and 
an old fellow who acted as the blind man’s guide. 
The blind man we found in the next field, the rob- 
bers having contented themselves with turning 
him round three or four times, so as to make him 
lose all idea of the points of the compass, and there 
he was, shouting with all his might. Our horses 
we found quietly grazing, our polite knights of 
the road having merely cut the girths of the sad- 
dles, but left the animals and their furniture be- 
hind. We now gathered up the wreck of our prop- 
erty in the best way we could, and, regaining the high- 
road, resumed our march for Lamego, which place 
we reached, weary enough, at about four in the af- 
ternoon. On waiting on the Corregidor, and making 
our deposition before him, we were told by that 
functionary, that we had better put up quietly with 
our loss, and hold our tongues about it, for that the 
‘*Ferradores de Moimenta,” (farriers of Moimen- 
ta, a small town of the Beira Alta,) one of whom 
was the chief of our assailants, were too powerful 


lives, and not been the cause of the erection of 
another *“ cross of moudering lath,” for, as Byron 
truly says, 


Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life.” 
















—— ‘grove and glen with thousand such are rife 


Lamego is one of the most ancient cities in 
Portugal, and, though now much decayed from 
its former splendor, is still a flourishing place. 
The cathedral is a most ancient edifice, with a most 
elaborately carved portal. There are also the re- 
mains of an old castle, which, until lately, had been 
used as a prison; and in the church of S’a. Maria 
d’ Almacave, the first Cortes of Portugal are said 
to have held their sittings in 1143, but modern his- 
torians throw great doubt on this fact. 

A good road, (a perfect rarity in Portugal,) 
leads from Lamego down to the margin of the 
Douro, about three miles distant, and nothing can 
be finer than the view to be obtained, on a fine 
clear day, from the Rocio, or square, at its com- 
mencement on leaving the city. Regoa and Pezo 
lie at the feet of the beholder, with the Douro, 
winding its way picturesquely “mid banks that 
bear the vine,” while, far in the distance, rises the 
cloud-capped Mara6—the intervening space being 
filled up by the vine-clad hills, which produce the 
far-famed vinho do Alto Douro, known to foreign- 
ers as Port. Beautiful the view certainly is not, 
but wild and rugged in the extreme, and at the 
season we wete there, (September,) while the vines 
yet retain their leaves, not without some claims to 
verdure, of which during part of the year, it is 
perfectly destitute. 

After passing some days at a friend’s house near 
Regoa, on the right bank of the Douro, we made 
a short tour through the wine country, visiting 
Villa Real in our road, and then returned to Oporto 
by way of Amarante and Penafiel ;—but of this 
we propose saying something more in another num- 
ber of the “ Messenger.” 
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SHALL I BE OLD! 


When the gloom of coming years shall fall, 
As they pass with a scathing touch to all— 
When their march to the silent past is told, ¢! 
Oh! tell me, oh! tell me, shall I be old ? 


When I look for the gloss of my dark brown hair, 
And find but the silvery tokens there— 

T know ‘tis the brush of his pinion bold ; 

But tell me, oh! tell me-—shall I be old ? 





for the laws to interfere with, and that we might 
consider ourselves lucky to have escaped with our 





When I love not the flowers in their guileless dress, 
When my bounding feet can no longer press 
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The green hill side, where often I’ve stroll’d, 
Then tell me, oh! tell me—shall I be old? 


When my heart bounds not in the joyous light, 
As it springs from its home, all pure and bright, 
To fling over earth its mantle of gold, 

Then tell me—oh ! tell me—shall I be old? 


When the fairy fall of the floating strain 
Meets not an echo in my heart again, 
When the spell of the poet has lost its hold, 
Oh! tell me, oh! tell me—shall I be old? 


When the flow’ry wreath of an early day, 
Pales on the shattered shrine where it lay, 
When they call me selfish and deem me cold, 
Oh! tell me, oh ! tell me—shall I be old? 


When youth with its glory seems but the light 
That bursts on the gloom of a clouded night ; 
When I grasp at the vision I cannot hold, 
Then tell me—oh ! tell me, shall 1 be old? 


Bat oh! when the friends loved longest and best, 
Have passed like a dream from the wearied breast ; 
When the knell of their mem’ry is mournfully toll’d, 
Then I know, then I know, I shall be old ! 


Estee. 
Holly Springs, May 29, 1846. 





GLEANINGS FROM DIFFERENT HISTORIES, 
OR A HISTORICAL 


SKETCH OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
[ Continued. ] 


On the 12th of November, 1775, three days 
after the remains of Zimenes had been placed in the 
tomb, and a high mass celebrated in all the princi- 
pal churches for the repose of his soul, the knights 
assembled together to fill their vacant throne. * 
In this election, the last but one which was ever to 
take place in the convent, the haughty Spaniards 
amicably united with their confreres of Italy, 
France and Portugal, to place Emanuel d’ Rohan 
on the famed throne, which, so fortunately for the 
Maltese, a Lisle Adam had founded, on the arid 
and rocky isle of their birth. This distinguished 
man, a younger member of that well known Armo- 
rican house of the same name as himself, came to 


* A memorable year, which gave to the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. the throne of France, and to Pope Pius VI. 
the chair of St. Peter’s at Rome. 





== 

the sovereign power without the least opposition. * 
On the day of his coronation, all the church bells 
were made to sound from sunrise to sunset their 
merry peals; and at night-fall, every village in the 
island was beautifully illaminated, and all the hills 
in their neighborhood crowned with bonfires, and 
fire-works, in commemoration of this happy event. 
Rohan fortunately commenced his reign, by select- 
ing only those persons to serve as his councillors, 
who were beloved and esteemed by his subjects. 
Effectually winning their confidence, by this politic 
act, he next turned his attention towards their 
moral improvement. And the more certainly to 
effect this desirable object, he determined to make 
the islanders independent of their priests, by al- 
lowing them to think and act for themselves :—A 
heavy blow at the power of the Catholic clergy, 
and which, for a time, they boldly strove to avert. 
By establishing schools for the instruction of the 
poor, and a college for the education of the higher 
class of Maltese youth, this priestly influence which 
had operated so much against the interests of the 
Order for more than a century, was entirely bro- 
ken, and peace and order restored. A building, 
which the grandmaster had erected for astronomi- 
cal observations, was, unfortunately, struck by 
lightning shortly after its completion, and entirely 
destroyed, as were the valuable instruments con- 
tained in it, and which had been brought from 
Paris at a heavy expense. The grandmaster and 
his councillors determined, after a long consulta- 
tion, to make the Italian language the medium of 
instruction in the college and schools which he had 
established. And at the time they could not have 
come to a wiser decision. But whether the Eng- 
lish rulers of Malta are right in now pursuing the 
same course, is a matter of doubt, as it has been 
with many of the natives a subject of their deep- 
est anxiety. Malta, at present, is groaning under 
the weight of its overgrown population, “ abound- 
ing in a proportion eight times as great as that of 
England. And the Maltese, being very frugal and 
industrious, are just able to keep themselves alive ; 
but what is to become of them a few years hence, 
Sir Patrick Stuart and Malthus only know. The 
celibacy enjoyed by the knights, produced its usual 
licentious results; and the Order bequeathed its 
morals to the present inhabitants—a legacy which 


* Emanuel d’ Rohan was immediately descended from 
Henry, Duke of Rohan, who was born in 1579, and elected 
a Peer of France. Henry [V., under whose auspices the 
Duke served his first campaigns, entertained a high esteem 
for him. After the death of that monarch, he became the head 
of the Calvinists, and rendered himself as formidable by 
his genius as by his sword. He died on the 13th of April, 
1638. Voltaire has characterised him in the following 
lines : 


“ Avec tous les talens, le ciel 1’ avoit fait naitre 

Il agit en héros, en sage il ecrivit ; 

Il fut méme grand homme, en combatant son maitre 
Et plus grand lorsqu’il le servit.” 
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does not tend to diminish their numbers.” * A 
subject of such vital importance, should not be thus 
jestingly disposed of. Wretched indeed will be 
the condition of the Maltese some twenty years 
hence, if they are so readily abandoned to the ten- 
der mercies of their colonial governors, or to the 
cold reasonings of a writer, which are wholly in- 
applicable to a people, when having such warm 
blood coursing in their veins, and so hot a climate 
to dwell in. To avoid the impending evils of im- 
morality, poverty and crime, now hanging over 
Valetta and its neighborhood, a remedy should be 
quickly applied. And what can this be but to give 
the children an English education, and open to 
them the armies and navies of England and Ame- 
rica, iu which services, thousands might then be 
enlisted who would be ready and willing to serve? t 
“ There has been much discussion,” says a recent 
writer, ‘on the language spoken by the Maltese, and 
as it is unwritten, the subject is one of some diffi- 
culty. Mr. Schlieng, an oriental scholar, and a 
person entitled to full confidence, has examined the 
arguments of those who attempt to trace it to the 
Phenicians, the Carthaginians and other ancient 
nations, and comes to the conclusion, that all its 
words, with the exception of a very few, are purely 
Arabic, and conform, in every respect, to the rules, 
nay, even the anomalies of the Arabic grammar. { 
A Maltese finds no difficulty in making himself 
understood any where on the Mediterranean coasts 
of Africa and Asia, a circumstance which is of no 
small importance in commercial intercourse, and 
which might be improved by a systematic cultiva- 
tion of the Arabic language to the great advantage 
of the Maltese people. The Arabic language was 
introduced into Malta by the Saracens, who had 


* The Crescent and the Cross. 


t+ **The languages now in common use in Malta, are no 
less than three, English, Maltese and Italian. Now, as 
Italian is not understood by the lower classes, it would, I 
conceive, be much better to suppress the Italian entirely 
and to substitute for it the Maltese, encouraging also, at the 
same time, the acquirement of English by all the means in 
the power of government.”—Sir Grenville Temple. 

After a twelve years residence at Malta, we are well 
persuaded that it will require something more than encour- 
agement on the part of its government, to introduce the 
English language among its inhabitants. It can only be 
done by a positive order. And if such a measure is not 
adopted, how the Maltese can be employed to advantage in 


the army or navy of England, the learned baronet does not 
inform us. 


t The Arabic, spoken at Gozo, Malta’s sister isle, is 
much purer than that of the Maltese. This is probably 
owing to the little intercourse which it has with strangers. 
Among its twenty thousand inhabitants, there is, at this 
day, but one foreigner dwelling. Usborne states that at 
Casal Gharbo, a peculiar jargon is spoken, which is not un- 
derstood by the people of any of the other villages, and 
that this language is called by them Braik. Being ona 
visit to Gozo, not a long time ago, we asked if this state- 


long held almost exclusive occupation of the island, 

when it was reduced by Count Roger the Norman.” 

We confess we are at a loss to understand why’ 

English writers, and one of them a missionary, 

should encourage the learning of a language in 

one of their colonies, which is other than their 

own. Had they been Catholics, it would be differ- 

ent, for then they might have wished the islanders 

to be thus instructed, hoping that they might be 

employed at some future time to convert the in- 

habitants of the benighted lands around them, to 

the Catholic faith. In this way, they might be of 
service, as the Maltese having been themselves 

converted, would from this circumstance, and from 
the facilities which their language affords them, be 

able to get a footing where a protestant might fail. 

Malta can only be relieved of its overgrown popu- 

lation, by inducing the natives to emigrate, and 
this can never be done, with any chance of suc- 
cess, while they are held in such ignorance, and 
are only able to speak a language which is intelli- 
gible to Barbarians. 

All writers acknowledge that the Maltese, with- 
out any instruction, can make themselves under- 
stood by the Egyptians, Syrians, Turks, and 
Arabs. Why, then, teach them the idioms of 
the Arabic, their native tongue, when it can be of 
no possible service to the mass of the people for 
whose benefit the government now should legis- 
late ? will it make them better boatmen, more in- 
dustrious laborers, or more skilful mechanics ‘— 
the only occupations they are fitted for in the coun- 
tries to which they flock. We think not, and 
would, therefore, recommend a course of education, 
which may open to them the united services of 
England and America, and also the fields and plan- 
tations of these powerful countries for their labor 
and support. How can this be done, but by the 
English language, of which, with the exception of 
a few persons who are employed in the government 
service, a few shopkeepers, cicerones, and ser- 
vants, the people are wholly ignorant. Our re- 
marks respecting emigration will not apply to those 
Islanders who are at all advanced in life,—they 
are too much bound to their native isle ever to 
leave it; and even were a competency to be en- 
sured them abroad, it would not be accepted. They 
must remain as they are, and perish as they have 
lived, a poor, degraded, and ignorant race. Such, 
however, is not the case with their children. Al- 
though the Maltese are strongly attached to their 
island, which they singularly call the “ flower of 
the Levant,” * yet they are not opposed to emigra- 


* This term of the natives, the “ flower of the Levant,” 
for the barren surface of their rocky isle, is ridiculous enough, 
unless applied by them in a figurative sense to their lovely 
and beautiful women. If such is their meaning, it may 
pass as correct. Many authors have written of the beauty 
of the Maltese women, and among them, Sir Grenville 





ment was correct, and had it confirmed. 


Temple, from whose work we take the following extract: 
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tion. They will willingly go to any country, 
whether near or distant, provided they can find a 
better livelihood than they can obtain at home. 
The thousands who yearly flock to Algiers, to Bar- 
bary, and the Levant, must prove this statement to 
be correct. We have been told, ‘tis true, they 
will go to these neighboring places, because from 
thence they can return when they please, and they 
come back worse subjects than when they went; but 
attempt to get them to England, or America, and 
it will be seen they will not leave their island home, 
however great may be the inducements you offer. 
For a long time we were led away by this erro- 
neous impression, and it was not until the last few 
years, when some West India agents arrived at 
Malta to procure laborers for their plantations, that 
we were undeceived, by observing with what readi- 
ness hundreds of these poor people came forward 


** Malta (says this writer) may boast of possessing among 
its population a considerable share of beautiful women, 
with features and complexions greatly resembling those of 
their progenitors, the Arabs. The same dark, large, proud, 
and voluptuous eye,—the same long, smooth, and ebon 
tresses. Overtheir dress, which is generally of black silk, 
all classes wear the onella, or faldetta, a most becoming 
part of their costume. The Maltese women are also re- 
markable for the neatness of their chaussure, which dis- 
plays to advantage their well-turned and pretty ankles. 
Malta seems, indeed, at one period of the dominion of the 
Arahs, to have possessed a damsel of such transcendent 
loveliness, that even the charms of Helen, if compared 
with hers, must have shrunk into the obscurity of insignifi- 
cance :—at least so we must infer from the following de- 
scription of her, given by Ibrahim Khalifi in his history of 
Jenkees Khan :— 


““* There was a city, named Malta, in the Mediterranean, 
whose king was Altun Khan, his wife was called Koorlanch, 
and they had a daughter named Ulemalek Koreekli. She 
was placed in a palace of stone, forty fathoms high, where 
neither the sun nor the moon could be seen. Such, how- 
ever, was her beauty, that if she smiled upon dry wood, it 
immediately shot forth leaves; or if upon barren ground, 
the grass instantly sprung up; if she combed her hair, she 
showered precious stones; and if she shed tears, they be- 
came silver and gold.’” 





——_—_— 


to sign the articles, which were to carry them to a 
far distant and unhealthy clime, and from which 
they could not hope to return, until the long period 
of their servitude was past. They only asked for 
a priest and doctor to accompany them, and these 
requests being granted, they readily embarked on 
their distant and dangerous voyage. As willingly 
as the four or five hundred persons then went, so 
would thousands have gone on the same moderate 
terms. It cannot be said, that these emigrants 
were ignorant either of the distance or the climate 
of the place whither they were going, as, errone- 
ously supposing the West India Islands to be under 
the government of the United States, many of them 
came to us for information, and which we did not 
withhold. Only one English writer have we found, 
and he a clergyman, who urgently advocates the 
introduction of the English language at Malta for 
the purposes of education, and blames the local 
government for the course it is now pursuing with 
reference to the method of instruction in the public 
schools. He says, “why teach the Maltese lan- 
guage to the Maltese youth? * The dialect is 
already corrupt, and every effort to systematize it 
must be calculated to fix it more deeply on the 
minds of the children, when, on the contrary, en- 
deavors ought to be made at the outset for impro- 
ving and bringing it up to the standard of that lan- 
guage, which is to be made the general language 
of the country. To do this in Malta, would not 
be attended with more difficulty than in Syria, 
Egypt or Barbary, where the written language is 
the classical Arabic, but the colloquial dialect, in 
many respects, not better than the Maltese. It is 
to be hoped that the present plan of instruction 
will be reformed, before being carried to any con- 
siderable extent.” Although the Maltese have a 
great facility in making rhymes, yet, to our know- 
ledge, there has never been a poet of any distinc- 
tion among them. As a specimen of their lan- 
guage, and to show how the Maltese language is 
written, we give the two following verses of a 
song, which is thought by the natives to be one of 


* By referring to the following statistical table, taken from a recent work, it will be seen that the inland popula- 


tion of Malta comes rightly by its Arabic language, features, customs, and character. 


And not only in these strong 

















a a traits do they resemble their Arab progenitors, for what are all their diversions but of an Arabic origin? When singing 
P ff their national songs, at the utmost strength of their voices, is not one strongly reminded of the unmusical cries which 
i at he has heard, when travelling in Africa, from Khe wandering sons of that country? And when, with their half clad 
bodies, they strive to gain the prize of an English flag, which is placed on a “greasy pole,” and failing to reach it, 
they fall into the water, and struggle to ascend the lighter again to make another attempt, does not one see before him 
the copper-colored seamen of Egypt, whom he may have employed to navigate his boat on the placid waters of the 4 
C4 a, muddy Nile? Noone who sees a Maltese from a distant casal, can fail to tell his origin? He is an Arab in form, b 
Ni in appearance, in every thing, save his religion, which is as Catholic as his venerable bishop could wish. 
The Pheenicians came into power at Malta 1519 years before the Christian era, and ruled 783 years. 
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their best. Coming as the translation does from a 
clerical pen, it may be considered correct. 


SONG. 


Hanina seyr in siefer 

Ia hasra ma niekdoksh mighi 
Li lek Alla yatik es-sabar 

U izommok fl’im habba tighi. 


Izommok fl’im habba tighi 
Biesh dey yem tiftakar fiyya 
Iftakar li yien habbeitek 
Mindu kont chkeiken tarbiyya. 





TRANSLATION. 


Beloved, I am about to leave you, 

I sigh that [ take you not with me; 
May God give you now resignation, 
And preserve you secure in my love. 


And preserve you secure in my love, 
That you may ever remember me ; 
Remember I always have loved you, 
Since the time I was an infant. * 


Certainly the English language might be intro- 
duced to advantage, in any place where the 'lite- 
rature is at so low an ebb as at Malta, and the 
verses of the natives, under the name of poetry, 
so horribly bad. Although the Maltese are so 
ignorant, still they have many proverbs among 
them of an Arabic origin, and which will be found 
to contain as much “salt, significance, and true 
sense,” as those of any other people. Indeed they 
are sO numerous as to form a species of “ na- 
tional code,” and are quoted on all occasions. ¢ 


* Badger. 

+ Some years since, Mr. Vassallo published a work con- 
taining the enigmas, proverbs, and trite expressions of his 
countrymen, which he dedicated to the late Hon. J. H. 
Frere, a gentleman who for a long time made the island his 
home, and by his amiability, piety and great benevolence, 
won for himself the esteem and respect of all its inhabi- 
tants. We translate from this little interesting volume the 
following brief sayings, which are not without their pun- 
gency and point. 

Never, say the Maltese, should a person undertake a 
work without first thinking how it is to terminate. It is 
in atime of danger, that you will know your friend. To 
drink pure water, one must seek the fountain head. You 
know riot a man before you converse with him. Cowards 
should stop at home. There is more reliance to be placed 
on the word of a Maltese, than on the oath of a prince. 
This, we suppose, may refer to the little confidence which 
the Maltese knights placed on the promises of Turkish 
rulers in former times. Vassallo thinks otherwise. He 
says it probably originated with the people, when the grand- 
master may have broken his word with them on some state 
occasion. He who does not like to work with Christians, 
shall be compelled to labor with slaves. A person who is 
never in love, is sure to be fat. A man who is capable of 
robbing a hen-roost of its eggs, will also steal the hens. 
In a sluggard’s house, all must go to the dogs. If you act 
without judgment, fear the consequences. A mind dis- 
eased, is worse than death. It is out of a thief’s power to 


Vout. XII—64 





Much is it to be regretted, that a people naturally 
possessing so much good sense, should be left as 
they are, without the advantages which a common 
education would give them. 

Returning from our digression, we now continue 
with Rohan’s rule, which in the history of the 
Knights, is one of some importance. Although 
this paternal grandmaster was so constantly em- 
ployed with the internal affairs of his convent, still 
he never for a moment lost sight of his interests 
abroad. Ably represented by his ambassadors at 
all the courts of Europe, he brought his affairs, 
complicated as some of them were, to a success- 
ful termination. In Poland, property belonging 
to the Order, which had been seized years be- 
fore by the crown, was quickly restored. In 
France, a regiment was formed for the Maltese ser- 
vice, to be composed of French subjects, and raised 
at the request of the king. Through the inatten- 
tion of the officers charged with the enlisting of 
the men who were to serve in this corps, the veriest 
reprobates who could be found in the Mediterra- 
nean were brought to Malta, and at an expense of 
ten thousand pounds, to be paid out of its treasury. 
And so continually were these French recruits 
quarrelling with the Maltese after their arrival, that 
order was not restored in the garrison until many 
had been banished from the island which they had 
been sent to protect. Another measure which 
originated with the French monarch, resulted much 
more successfully :—it being to annex the property 
belonging to the Order of St. Antonio di Vienna 
to that of Malta. * In accepting of these Anto- 
nine estates, which were situated in France and 
Savoy, Rohan bound himself to pay the many mort- 
gages and debts with which they were encumbered. 
And so large an amount was to be thus defrayed, 
that a century had to elapse before the convent 
would be reimbursed for its advances, and receive 
the one hundred and twenty thousand livres, at 
which sum their annual rental would then be val- 
ued. ¢ But it was not only in Poland and France 
that the Order of St. John was acquiring new pos- 
sessions, and with them increased power and influ- 


rob a naked man. A little food which is good, is better for 
the stomach than much which is bad. No one performs 
a service without a hope of reward. An ox is bound by 
his horns, a man by his words. By soft words and kind 
actions, a person will make many friends. 

We might translate many other Maltese proverbs from 
the little work before us, but those we have quoted are 
among the best we have seen. 


* In 1095, some nobles of Dauphiny united for the relief 
of sufferers from a kind of leprosy called St. Anthony’s 
Fire, which society in 1218 was erected into a religious body 
of Hospitallers, having a grandmaster for chief. In 1777, 
its property was taken possession of by the knights of 
Malta.— Thornton. 

+ During the French Revolution this property was seized, 
and also the million of scudi which Rohan had borrowed 
and sent to France, to fulfil these obligations. 
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ence; as in Bavaria a new language was estab- 
lished to be called the Anglo Bavarian,* and four or 
five thousand pounds subscribed to erect that large 
and beautiful building, in which the officers of H. 
M. 42d Regiment of Highlanders now are quar- 
tered. The Emperor of Morocco also, on hearing 
of Rohan’s accession to power, sent one of his 
councillors to Malta, to tender his congratulations, 
and to recommend to his Christian care the fifteen 
hundred Mussulman slaves, who were dragging out 
their existence in a lingering and hopeless captivity. 
And lastly, the Basha of Tripoli, not forgetting his 
duty, sent a turbaned chief to the convent, and with 
him a beautiful Egyptian horse, “ the fastest of his 
stud,” which he hoped His Eminence would be 
pleased to accept as a mark of his esteem, and of 
a friendship which, during their reigns, might never 
be broken. Deservedly popular as Rohan was 
with all the powers of Europe, still an event oc- 
curred in the seventh year of his rule, which, 
prompted as it was solely from motives of humani- 
ty, has shown him to be one of the worthiest prin- 
ces who ever presided over the Order. And in per- 
forming this act, nobly did he fulfil those obliga- 
tions of charity which Gerard, the founder of his 
convent, had enjoined on his successors, but which 
so few of them were disposed to obey. On the 
morning of the fourteenth of February, 1783, a 
small eight-oared boat arrived at Malta, bringing 
the sad tidings of a horrible earthquake which had 
taken place in Sicily, and caused the greatest de- 
struction. During its continuance, Sylla was en- 
gulphed, and the cities of Messina and Reggio very 
nearly destroyed; while from the effects of this 
dreadful visitation, many other towns in their neigh- 
borhood grievously suffered. Thousands of poor 
Sicilians and Calabrians, fearing to remain near 
the tottering walls of their own habitations, fled to 
the country and sea-coast, where, without shelter 
or food, they wandered about in the greatest alarm. 
Princes and priests, beggars and nobles, were alike 


* On the formation of this language, Charles Theodore, 
the elector of Bavaria, sent a long and flattering letter to 
the grandmaster, in which he strongly recommended his 
noble subjects, who might join the Convent at Malta, to his 
paternal care and attention. Adding also, that to make these 
young men serviceable to the State and Order, it would be 
necessary to hold them in great restraint, and oblige them 
strictly to conform to a discipline which should be in its 
performance both rigorous and exact. Much may it be re- 
corded to the honor of the German knights, that during the 
long period they were attached to the Order of St. John, 
we have never found one of their number disgracing his 
profession at home or abroad by any acts of insubordina- 
tion, immorality, or cowardice. Strict observers of the 
forms, ceremonies, and duties, which their statutes imposed, 
they were always found equally good sailors in their gal- 
leys, soldiers in their garrisons, and priests in their chapels. 
Placed in any position, whether to fight or pray, they were 
always at home. For alike to the German knights were 
the soft and plantive chants of their Catholic service, and 
the clangor of arms in a deadly fight. 





congregated together in this general crowd, and 
praying for mercy on the trembling earth, which 
might at any moment have formed for them all a 
common grave. The grandmaster, on receiving 
this melancholy information, immediately directed 
his admiral to get three galleys ready for sea, and 
carry relief to this suffering people. And so readily 
did the knights and theircrews carry his orders into 
execution, that before noon of the following day 
these beautiful ships were sailing out of the harbor 
with a favorable wind, and heading for Reggio, the 
place at which the Bailiff Frelon de la Freloniere, 
the officer who commanded them, was first ordered 
to stop. The Maltese on coasting along the Sici- 
lian shores, after a pleasant run of two days, had a 
scene of wretchedness, horror, and misery pre- 
sented to them, which, dreadful as were the ac- 
counts they had received prior to their departure 
from Malta, they were by no means prepared to 
expect. From the effects of this first earthquake, 
and the shocks which succeeded it, the whole face 
of this picturesque island “had been thoroughly 
changed.” ‘Mountains had disappeared in one 
place and risen up in another, the channels of an- 
cient rivers had become dry, while impassable 
streams watered plains which had never before 
boasted of a brook.” When the Maltese admiral 
arrived at Reggio, he immediately landed a portion 
of the medicines, provisions, and tents, which he 
had been sent to distribute: a service which for- 
tunately was performed without loss, though the 
sea was so agitated, that the boats were in danger 
of being swamped every time they went to the 
shore. The Maltese knights on leaving Reggio, 
embarked on their ships, accompanied by the bless- 
ings and prayers of five hundred Calabrians, men, 
women, and children, whom they in their misery, 
wretchedness, and fright, had thus nobly assisted. 
Passing over to Messina, where they arrived in a 
few hours, they found this unfortunate city, which 
had been but a few days before one of the finest 
in Sicily, but a heap of overthrown churches, pala- 
ces, dwellings, and shops. ‘Towering far above 
these smoking remains, among which only thieves 
were prowling, one remarkable ruin was seen : for 
the walls of the Cathedral were still standing, and 
on their summit a golden cross: an object which 
told to the houseless multitudes in the “ adjacent 
fields,” that they might yet hope for salvation, asthe 
emblem of their faith had been left to them when 
every thing else was destroyed. The Bailiff Fre- 
lon de la Freloniere after coming to anchor, and 
furling his sails, waited for several hours, expecting 
that some one would come from the shore to give 
him permission to land. But as in those days of 
consternation and fear, no port regulations were 
observed, the admiral sent a knight to communi- 
cate with the Neapolitan commander, and inform 
him of his having been sent by the grandmaster to 
open, with his permission, a hospital for the sick and 
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wounded, andas far as his limited means would allow, 
to clothe the naked and to feed the poor. Boisge- 
lin, who was employed on this service, says, that 
on landing he witnessed scenes which he “ scarcely 
dared to describe.” ‘ Here lay extended a mis- 
erable mother covered with wounds, the hapless 
remnant of her famished children vainly striving 
for sustenance from a breast which, dreadful to 
think of! would yield none untinged with blood ;— 
there the wretched father, deprived of his chil- 
dren’s aid, motionless from his wounds, in which 
the noxious vapors of the earth on which he lay 
had generated fungous substances, which no kind 
hand had been stretched forth to remove ;—onward 
the heart-breaking sight of children half buried in 
ruins, whom the imperious want of animal food had 
constrained to attack themselves, inflicting with 
their teeth wounds which threatened a more pain- 
ful and more lingering death than that from which 
they hadescaped.” Boisgelin, after passing through 
a strong military guard, reached at last a large and 
commodious barrack, in which he found the Nea- 
politan commander seated at a table loaded with 
every luxury, and with a band of music playing 
martial airs, that he might not be disturbed at his 
dinner by the cries of the wounded and dying 
around him. This unfeeling and unprincipled offi- 
cer, on learning the object of Boisgelin’s visit, im- 
mediately remarked, that as his Neapolitan Majesty 
had amply provided for the wants of his subjects, 
he could not think of accepting any foreign assist- 
ance until he had communicated with the viceroy 
at Palermo, and received his commands. * The 
Maltese admiral, after waiting three weeks for an 
answer, when a week should have brought it, up with 
his anchors, loosed his sails, and took his depar- 
ture. | ‘“* Having retouched at Reggio, and landed 
there the supplies which the commandant of Mes- 
sina would not condescend to accept, the galleys 
returned home, followed by the blessings of the 
thousands whose distresses they had been so prompt 
to relieve. This is one of the noblest incidents in 
the later annals of the Hospitaller Knights. It 
proves that the Christian virtues which shed such 
a lustre on the Order in the olden time, were not to- 
tally extirpated; and that a munificent spirit of 
hospitality continued to adorn it even in the last 
years of its decline.” 


* Lacroix calls this Neapolitan commander a miscreant, 
and says he would have published his name, had he in his 
researches been able to find it. 


t Is it not by such continued acts of cruelty and op- 
pression, that the Sicilians have been so much estranged 
from the Neapolitan rule? Should there be another war in 
Europe, and England engaged in it, the inhabitants of this 
beautiful island would doubtless revolt, and free them from 


@ grievous yoke, under which they too long have been 
groaning. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


Tue History or Rome. By Tomas Arnotp, 
D. D. Three Volumes in two. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co: 1846. 8vo. 


Of all histories, that of Rome is unquestionably 
the most important; and the most certain to re- 
ward, with a valuable and abundant harvest, the 
diligent student of its records. In vastness and 
comprehensiveness, it as far transcends other sec- 
ular histories, as the Coliseum exceeds all other 
buildings. In geographical extent, it covers the 
earth’s surface from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and from the Rhine and the 
Northern Ocean to the deserts of Africa and the 
sources of the Nile. Within those limits are en- 
compassed all those nations of antiquity whose 
annals are entitled to general consideration. But, 
in addition to this, Rome links herself with the 
modern world, and the nations which have sprung 
from her ruins, as having embraced the originals, 
and scattered the seeds of nearly all that is valu- 
able in the political condition of the States which 
have succeeded her. 

In duration, the History of Rome stretches from 
the night of time to the definite and complete es- 
tablishment of Christianity; spreading over a pe- 
riod of twelve hundred years :—Or, if we annex, 
as we rightfully ought, the history of the Eastern 
Empire, it encloses within its wide span all that 
lies between the faint dawn of continuous civili- 
zation, and its final realization in its modern types: 
descending through the long tract of twenty-two 
centuries, almost to the period of the Reformation, 
which is so closely connected with our own age, 
and our present interests. 

Thus, the Roman History exhibits the immense 
congeries of allthat antiquity produced. For, every 
particular history disembogues itself into that deep 
and ample river: and when, in the fulness of time, 
its waters were dammed up, and stagnated into a 
vast sea, shortly thereafter the banks gave way, 
and all the streams that now invigorate and fertilize 
the world flowed from its abundant bosom. To 
change our figure :—the History of Rome furnishes 
the Isthmus by which the continuity is maintained 
between the great continent of antiquity and the 
greater continent of modern times. ‘Through it 
we may pass from ancient to recent ages, or from 
the present to the earliest periods of the past, 
without finding any break in the chain which con- 
nects all the generations and all the countries of 
the earth in one indissoluble bond. Instead of 
looking upon the various nations as so many dis- 
connected fragments of a broken and now forgotten 
mass, through the intervention of this vast history, 
and this alone, we are enabled to regard all the 
peoples of the earth as distinct, though not disu- 
nited, members of the same living body ; and to 
feel that all the ages of recorded time are but the 
continuously flowing years in the life of the world, 
which thus we are capable of embracing in the 
essential unity of its existence. Thus, too, we 
may pass on from link to link ia the chain of hu- 
man progress, tracing the feelings and the fortunes 
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of humanity ; following the nations and the ages 
of men in their suffering and prosperity; their 
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struggles and their triumph ; their hopes and their 
fears; their joy and their woe, without recognizing 
any barrier to separate the things that are from 
those that have been; or to conceal the adaman- 
tine chords by which we are inseparably bound to 
the eternity of the past, no less than to the eter- 
nity of the future. In that stupendous arch, which 
spans the stream of time, and conceals both its 
foundations in the gloom of the vague and the 
unknown, the History of Rome is the key stone 
which holds every thing in its place, and explains 
the connection of the whole. 

But this imposing magnitude, duration, and, I 
may say, persistency of the Roman dominion, with 
all their attendant consequences, furnish merely the 
external indications of the importance of the His- 
tory of the Queen of Nations. Length of time, 
and sweep of territory, if they alone characterized 
the subject of Roman History, might produce won- 
derment and awe, but at the same time they might 
rather repel than attract the student, and would not 
entitle it to that high place in his regards, which 
we claim for it on practical grounds. Owing, how- 
ever, to the gradual rise of Rome from small be- 
ginnings, and an insignificant independence to the 
sovereignty of the world, she passed through 
almost every possible phase in the existence of 
nations, and now furnishes us with an example, a 
test, and a commentary, to be employed in consid- 
ering the political condition of all other States. 
Hence it is, that both Machiavelli and Montésquieu 
have adopted the History of Rome, as the canvass 
on which to delineate and develope their own 
political philosophy. 

There is scarcely any phenomenon in the life of 
States; scarcely any possible incident in their 
eareer, which has not been in some sort anticipated, 
and may not be in a great degree illustrated by 
Rome. There was hardly any form of political 
constitution which the Romans did not try, and test, 
and pass through. They experienced the advan- 
tages and the insufficiency of a patriarchal mon- 
archy ; they were made acquainted with the powers 
and dangers of a military kingdom ; in turn they 
tasted a tyranny; a close oligocracy; a free aris- 
tocracy ; a mixed system ; a moderate democracy ; 
a rampant and turbulent ochlocracy ; an absolute 
and popular despotism ; an usurped, an unrestricted, 
and an hereditary autocracy,—all of these things 
they tried in their good forms, and their evil. 
They passed through them not merely in their 
pure and philosophic simplicity, but under all modes 
of combination, blended with each other, and tem- 
pered, now more, now less, by a complicated sys- 
tem of checks and counterbalances: they devel- 
oped the resources, and educed the pernicious ten- 
dencies of all. 

Nor were the Romans by any means a fickle 
and restless people, who could change easily, by 
the mere shifting of the wind, from one system to 
another: but they followed patiently the guidance 
of time and the natural progress of events. The 
mutations of their polity were gradual, and were 
brought about by the requirements of their condi- 
tion, or by the full blossoming of tendencies pre- 
viously and often unconsciously introduced: and, 
through all their changes, even unto the end, the 
people retained their old habitual reverence for law 
and order, and displayed throughout the same ge- 
nius for government and legislation. 

The wonderful and highly practical sagacity of 





the Roman race is evinced not merely by the man- 
agement of the occurrences and difficulties which 
met them in their own career, but by the history 
of all the subsequent periods of the world. Their 
military system was adopted by Napoleon Buona- 
parte, who organized his armies on the plan of the 
Roman legion. * The weakness and inefficiency 
of the forces of contemporaneous States, are re- 
ferred by Machiavelli solely to the habitual depar- 
ture of the soldiers of his generation from the 
wisdom and principles of Roman tactics. 

The civil polity of the Romans has been, more 
or less, directly imitated by all the powers of mod- 
ern Europe; and is, in an eminent degree, inter- 
woven into the republican organization of the 
United States. It has manifested the wonderful 
truth, and comprehensiveness, and universality of 
the scientific principles on which it was founded, 
by the readiness with which it has lent itself to 
the most diverse systems of government, and as- 
similated itself with all. No matter how dissimi- 
lar outwardly the new constitutions may appear, 
they have found something in Rome, which they 
might borrow, and by which they might be strength- 
ened. The feudal dynasties of the Middle Ages, 


‘the Italian Republics, the Eastern Empire, and the 


claims of the German Emperor, all rested at one 
and the same time on the broad basis of Roman 
institutions and the results of the political science 
of Rome. 

Still further light is thrown upon the profound 
wisdom of the Romans, by considering the influ- 
ence which their Jurisprudence has exercised over 
all subsequent times. The Roman Law is either 
directly in force throughout the whole civilized 
world, or is indirectly prevalent, as having fur- 
nished the basis and body alike to the Common 
Law, the Code Napoleon, and the Canon Law. 
Bracton, Fleta, and Glanville drew the copious 
streams of their erudition from the Institutes: the 
Pandects furnished Pothier with his science, and 
together they supplied the principles and the ma- 
terials of legal lore to the Commissioners of Buo- 
naparte. The reputation of Mansfield and of Story 
alike rests upon the decisions of Roman Pretors ; 
and the classic of the bar, Sir Wm. Jones’ Trea- 
tise on Bailments, owes all its merits to the same 
source. As for the Canon Law, Gratian and Ir- 
nerius have ever been closely allied. § 

Nay further, at this very time, the Common 
Law is seeking its perfection in England, and more 
especially in this country, by a closer approxima- 
tion to that deep and flowing river whence its 
waters were originally drawn: and by a further 
incorporation of those high principles which have 
imparted to it its present vitality. Mr. Legaré 
and Judge Story were both laboring, up to the pe- 
riod of their lamented decease, to improve that 
Jurisprudence, of which they were such distin- 
guished ornaments, by the copious infusion of the 
principles and practice of the Civil Law. || The 
sneer of Blackstone, and the shallowness of Hal- 
lam will soon be rebuked by the good sense and 


* Alison, Hist. Europe, c. xxxix, vol, 11., p. 323. 

+ Machiavelli, Discorsi, lib. 11., c. xvi, et passim. 

t Savigny, Hist. Droit. Rom., passim. Legaré, Art. on 
the Civil Law. 


§ Savigny, Hist. Droit. Rom. 
|| Judge Story’s Eulogy on Legaré. 
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experience of mankind, if we may not consider 
that this has already been done. * 

From the consideration of these various topics, 
it will be evident that it is no empty amplification 
of a favorite pursuit, but the enunciation of a sol- 
emn truth, to affirm the History of Rome to be, in 
practical importance and interest, infinitely above 
all other particular histories. 

In the enunciation of its claims to our highest 
regard, we have not overlooked, though we have 
not mentioned, the beauty, the wisdom, the pro- 
found philosophy of those classic writings, in 
which the accounts of the Roman people have been 
handed down to us. We have not spoken of the 
compressed energy and fullness of Sallust ; the 
rich, exuberant elegance of Cicero; the smooth 
and flowing current of Livy ; ¢ or the sententious 
and oracular sublimity of Tacitus. But we have 
refrained from doing so, because, in the first place, 
these are special inducements, which address them- 
selves to scholars only, and do not present temp- 
tations to all; and, in the second place, they are 
perfectly obvious, and already known to those who 
could appreciate them. 

Important as we have shown the History of 
Rome to be, there was, however, no work on the 
subject, previous to the publication of this posthu- 
mous work of Dr. Arnold’s, which we could either 
commend, or receive, as an exposition of the Ro- 
man career. Goldsmith’s History, ‘if it be not 
too ludicrous to take any notice of his, was merely 
child’s babble. Hooke’s was a rude compilation 
of all the inconsistencies, improbabilities, and im- 
possibilities to be found in the ancient sources of 

information. Ferguson’s is good for very little: 
He was wholly incompetent to handle the task he 
assumed, having only a scant supply of learning, 
little sagacity, and no acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. Niebuhr was, in his own way, incomparable: 
no one can overrate his prodigious erudition ; his 
wonderful judgment and penetration ; his skill in 
divesting truths of all the fallacies by which they 
might be surrounded, and in eliciting important and 
indisputable conclusions from a tissue of lies. His 
work must ever be the mine to which every one, 
anxious to study Roman history profoundly, must 
have recourse ; but its style is, for the most part, 
exceedingly dry ; it wants an agreeable plan, which 
Niebuhr could scarcely have combined with the 
satisfactory prosecution of his great objects, as 
each step that he took had necessarily to be ac- 
companied with an elaborate and minute examina- 
tion, and with the labor of removing the cumbrous 
piles of rubbish, which had accumulated around 
the defaced and shattered ruins which he was de 
sirous of restoring. His History is, consequently, 
to many persons, obscure and heavy reading ; and 
could never commend itself as a favorite to the 
general reader. Michelet’s work, which is incom- 
plete, and is merely an essay, has not yet been 
translated. We need not, therefore, take any fur- 
ther notice of it at present, much as there may be 
in ittobeadmired. Dr. Arnold's History of Rome 
is every thing that we could desire. It is written 
in a very pleasant, flowing style—often with real 
eloquence : it incorporates all the learning and wis- 


* See Legaré’s remarks on Hallam, Art. on the Civil 
Law. 

+ Quintilian beautifully characterizes Livy’s style, by 
the phrase “ lactea ubertas.” Inst. Or, lib. x, ¢. i. 


dom of Niebuhr, without servilely following his 
authority. The plan of the work is beautifully 
conceived, and executed with so much skill and 
art as to possess all the glow of personal narration, 
and all the attractive charms of fiction. Nothing 
can be more dexterous than the mode in which the 
antique legends of Rome are introduced, or more 
happy than the style in which they are told. They 
are as richly imbued with the flavor of olden time 
as the pages of worthy Froissart. 

Along with the narration of events, and the sep- 
aration of false traditions from authentic records, 
the history of the people, of their constitutions, 
laws, and manners, is given with singular fresh- 
ness and perspicuity. All that has been achieved 
by Niebuhr and the recent Historians of France, 
is brought by Dr. Arnold to bear upon his subject : 
and the result is a work at once delightful to the 
ordinary reader, and in all respects satisfactory to 
the scholar. Henceforward, it will form not mere- 
ly the standard work on Roman History, in the 
English language, but it will come to be consid- 
ered as the only work—the only one that any but 
a professed scholar ought to read. 

Of course, in our remarks on the different his- 
torians of Rome, we have alluded merely to those, 
who have treated of the Republic: for Gibbon’s 
noble work must always remain the sole classic for 
the period of the Western and Eastern Empires. 
The History of the Decline and Fall is, beyond all 
comparison, the ablest history of any time, in any 
language, and would alone be worth all other histo- 
ries. It is, indeed, much to be regretted, that so 
great and admirable a composition should be marred 
by the constant presence of that everlasting sneer 
at Christianity : but the very highest commenda- 
tions have been paid to its historical merits, even by 
those who have most resolutely condemned the au- 
thor’s infidelity. Niebuhr, Guizot, Milman and Le- 
garé, have all sealed it with the token of their highest 
approval. ‘“Gibbon’s work will never be ex- 
celled ;”* says Niebuhr. “The only historical 
work of the Eighteenth Century, which has stood 
the criticism of the Nineteenth;” + says Legaré. 
And the criticisms of Guizot and Milman confer 
equally high praise. 

As the later periods of Roman History had been 
thus admirably treated by Gibbon, the earlier times, 
down to the close of the dynasty of the Twelve 
Cesars, furnished the only vacant ground for an 
historian. And excellently does Dr. Arnold sup- 
ply the void in this respect,—so far as his work 
has been finished. It only comes down, however, 
to the end of the Second Punic War. The Editor 
of the Third Volume, the learned and amiable 
Hare, alludes to the singular fatality which seems 
to have attended the labors of those who have at- 
tempted to give a connected account of the fortunes 
of the Roman Republic. Niebuhr was cut off long 
before his task was achieved, and his great work 
remains, and must ever remain, incomplete. For- 
tunately, he had accomplished enough to point out 
the way to succeeding scholars, who might be 
tempted to follow his guidance ; and he had already 
removed the rubbish which produced so much con- 


* Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. v., Sect. lxxvii, p. 338, 
Eng. Ed. There is a remark of Niebuhr amounting to the 
same high praise of Gibbon, preserved in Dr Lieber’s very 





pleasing Reminiscences. 
+ Legaré. New York Review, Art. on the Civil Law. 
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fusion in the annals of the first five Centuries of 
the City. Arnold took him as his pilot, and en- 
deavored to reduce into shape, and frame into an 
agreeable and consecutive narrative the story of 
Rome, as purified and illustrated by the results at 
which he had arrived. Death has snatched him, 
too, away, while as yet his labors were only begun. 
Michelet has written a very able essay on the 
times previous to Augustus, but his work is in like 
manner left only a fragment. And if we revert 
to antiquity, the same unhappy destiny has deprived 
us of the most valuable works, and the most im- 
portant portions of those which have partially sur- 
vived. Cato is lost, and Varro is lost, and En- 
nius is lost, and Fabius Pictor is lost, and so is the 
History of Sallust. We will not speak of Ven- 
nonius, Antipater, Sisenna, or the Emperor Clau- 
dius. ‘Time has wrenched from us the most inte- 
resting books of Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, and the larger portion of Cicero's 
Republic, from which so much might have been 
learnt. Even the Commentaries of Servius upon 
Virgil, that strange and confused mass of recon- 
dite archeological lore and crude niaiseries, have 
come down to us garbled, mutilated, and often un- 
intelligible. ‘Thus for a large portion of Roman 
History, our ancient authorities are themselves 
reduced to the meagre compilations of later and 
comparatively obscure writers. If we have occa- 
sion to be thankful to the mercies of time, for the 
amount of ancient literature which has been handed 
down to us, we only learn from what is in our 
hands to regret more bitterly the immense and more 
valuable mass of materials which its stream has 
swept hopelessly away. Often are we tempted to 
concur in the complaint of Lord Bacon, that time, 
like a river, has brought down only those lighter 
fragments which would float on its bosom, while its 
waters have overwhelmed all that was weightier 
and more important. Happily, by the industry and 
sagacity of many scholars, but of none more par- 
ticularly than of Niebuhr and Arnold, enough has 
been collected, compared, sifted, and harmonized, 
to enable us to arrive at a better knowledge of 
the character, institutions, and history of the Ro- 
man people, than was possessed by the contempo- 
raries of Cicero, or within the reach of Polybius 
or Livy. By a careful examination of the broken 
and dislocated bones, by a judicious comparison of 
the fragments which are left, and a sagacious scru- 
tiny even of the deformities which have been su- 
perindaced, we are enabled to conjecture the living 
form and character of much which has long passed 
away. 

As we have been led by Dr. Arnold’s work to 
speak so much concerning the History of Rome, 
we will linger a little while longer on this topic, 
and take, at any rate, a cursory view of the period 
attributed to the regal dynasty. 

The greedy avidity of fame which so strongly 
characterized the ancient Romans, both as a nation 
and as individuals, ensured a ready and acquiescing 
conviction of the truth of any fables, however false, 
which could serve to decorate the originals of their 
State. Hence all the egregious lies which were 
recorded respecting the first four centuries of the 
City, were swallowed with an easy faith, and in- 
corporated, without the least hesitation, into the 
Chronicles which professed to be veracious. The 
legendary wealth of Greece was transferred to the 
bosom of Italy ; and stories invented in other lands 





and for another people, were naturalized upon the 
Roman soil, and attributed to Roman names. So 
craving was their credulity, that the invention of 
the Greeks was taxed to create new lies—a task 
promptly achieved by the proverbial mendacity of 
that supple race, and as promptly adopted by their 
haughty masters. This abundant reservoir of false- 
hood and forgery was drawn off in copious rills, to 
irrigate the otherwise barren plains of early Roman 
History. Sometimes, indeed, a writer like Cicero, 
or Livy, admitted that no dependence was to be 
placed upon the traditions of a period, concerning 
which all the records had been confessedly lost. 
But their own minds seemed to be satisfied by the 
admission, while the public taste required the spices 
of fiction ; and, hence, with an utter disregard of in- 
consistencies, they proceed gravely to narrate those 
very events, for the occurrence of which they have 
so lately acknowledged themselves to be without 
credible authority. But the literary faith of their 
country was neither scrupulous nor exacting: and 
we readily grant to Quintilian that Roman History 
was written as a rhetorical exercise, rather in the 
vein of poetic fiction, than with much regard to pro- 
saic truth. * Whether his observation was true 
as a general remark—the form in which it was ut- 
tered—we will not stop to inquire. 

At the revival of letters, every piece of antiquity 
that had been preserved was regarded with reli- 
gious veneration by the newly enlightened gene- 
ration of scholars. It was an age, too, of easy be- 
lief; and it would have seemed sacrilege to have 
disputed the veracity of any ancient author, at a 
time when alchymy and astrology were firmly be- 
lieved. To this feeling another was also added, 
which had its influence in securing ready credence 
to any tale of olden time. The scholars of that 
day looked upon Roman History as part and parcel 
of the History of that Italy which they themselves 
inhabited : it only represented an earlier form of 
that society of which they were members. The 
Italians of their own times were considered as, in 
all respects, the immediate descendants of the old 
Romans : they were imagined to have preserved 
their habits, customs, and feelings, uncontaminated 
by any commixture with the Transalpine Barba- 
rians, and to be so intimately associated with the 
former lordly owners of the land, as to form only 
different generations of the same people. This 
mode of viewing antiquity may be easily traced 
in the Divina Commedia of Dante; and marks every 
page in the profound speculations of Machiavelli 
upon the Roman polity and institutions. | The 
strength and universality of this feeling is shown 
in the popular conviction of those times, that Virgil 
had been only a great magician: and in the cus- 
tom of the Italian painters, to represent the dicta- 
tors and consuls of the Republic in the dress of 
Venetian Doges. 

Yet, even befure the time of the great F'loren- 
tine, some doubts had occasionally been expressed 
by learned men respecting the credibility of a few 
traditions. Laurentius Valla, the Secretary of Al- 
phonso, King of Naples, and of Pope Nicholas V., 
who died in his fiftieth year, between 1457 and 


* Est enim proxima poetis, et quodammodo carmen so- 
lutum: et scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum. 
Quintil. Inst. Or. lib. x.,c. i. § 31. 

+ Discorsi, passim. And Fabrizio Colonna, in the Dia- 
logue Dell’ Arte della Guerra, speaks of “I mei Romani.” 
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1465, * first led the way to historical scepticism, 
by denying the authenticity of the celebrated Gift 
of Constantine, on which the Papal assumptions of 
temporal dominion were founded. For this he was 
excommunicated. But Glareanus, a Swiss and the 
first Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Paris, was the first who carefully scrutinized the 
statements of Livy and the other historians of 
Rome. ¢ A small library, and the difficulty of 
procuring books, of which he often complains, to- 
gether with the distractions of literary controversy, 
prevented him from achieving much. He rather 
pointed out the way to other inquirers, than made 
any conquests himself. Nor was his voice likely 
to be heard, or much attended to, amid the din and 
clashing of theological weapons during the strug- 
gles of the Reformation. Glareanus was the friend 
and contemporary of Erasmus, and thus flourished 
in the commencement of the sixteenth century. { 
Every student is aware of the pernicious effect 
which the Reformation had upon the learning of 
the times immediately subsequent to it. A long 
interval elapsed before Perizonius, towards the 
close of the same century, resumed the course of 
inquiry which Glareanus had begun. His Animad- 
versiones Historice, however, lay almost unknown, 
or neglected : though singularly learned and acute, 
they were utterly forgotten when Niebuhr called 
attention to them once more. § In 1738, Beaufort 
published his celebrated work on the uncertainty 


races appear to have been the ruling power ; though 
Etruscans must have already been largely incor- 
porated among the denizens of the City, since the 
primitive forms of the Roman government and re- 
ligion are attributable to that source. And even 
when the Sabines conquered the City, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Rome, both of which things 
they did indubitably do, was only a transfer from 
one Oscan race to another. The same thing may 
be said of the reign of Servius Tullius, when, not- 
withstanding the legend voncerning Mastama, pre- 
served by Tacitus, the Latins appear to have 
been somewhat in the ascendant. 

There is no occasion to look very far either for 
evidences of Etruscan dominion at Rome, or traces 
of Etruscan influence. The story of the first Tar- 
quin declares the one; the whole complexion of its 
political and religious institutions will exhibit the 
other. 

We thus infer that, besides combining in her 
bosom distinct races, Rome at different periods was 
under the dominion of various tribes. Niebuhr has 
supposed, with much probability, that there were 
three villages, inhabited by distinct peoples, built 
upon three of the neighboring hills of Rome; and 
that the City was originally formed by the subju- 
gation of two of them, and the supremacy of the 
third. This may have been so, but the story of the 
Roman Kings proves that the power did not remain 
uniformly in the same hands. It is reasonable to 


of the early History of Rome : || but his want of| suppose, both from Chronology and the nature of 


erudition prevented his views from receiving that 
consideration among scholars, which was readily 
accorded to the universal learning of Niebuhr. 

This slight sketch of the different feelings with 
which the Roman annals have been regarded in 
different ages, may suffice in the place of a new 
examination of the difficult and extensive question 
of the credibility of the early traditions of the 
City. And we may proceed, without entering upon 
so wide a field, to our examination of her History 
under the Kings. 

At what time Rome was founded, or by whom, 
no one can now tell. It is very certain that the 
City, and even the name, existed long befure the 
supposed, but altogether fabulous foundation by 
Romulus. | Nor can we venture to assign with 


the Roman progress, that the fortunes of the city 
were intimately connected with the numerous rev- 
olutions which were at that time taking place 
throughout Italy. The legend, according to which 
Romulus is represented as having opened an asy- 
lum for fugitive slaves and malefactors, may inti- 
mate no more than that the scantily inhabited hills 
by the Tiber were made the common refuge for all 
who had been expelled from their former abodes, 
by foreign invasion or civil discord. And the in- 
cessant wars amid which Rome arose, and which 
certainly had not been characteristic of the inhab- 
itants of that site in the earliest times, will thus be 
readily accounted for. 

But, whatever might have heen the occasion, it 
is evident that Rome embraced very distinct ele- 


any degree of certainty the original races, by whose | ments in her bosom ; that her institutions of gov- 


amalgamation the Roman people was formed. 


ernment, of religion, and probably of war, were of 


There were assuredly three prominent elements; Etruscan origin, though the valor of her people 


among the Romans—the Etruscan, the Oscan, and 


must have been derived from some other source, 


the Pelasgian: or, in other terms, there were three | and that her language was drawn principally from 
distinct characteristics blended in the City of|the same fountains as the Greek. Another point 


Rome—the Oriental, the Celtic, and the Greek. 
_ The period in which the Greek held the domin- 
ion preceded the ages of consecutive tradition : 


to be observed is, that her rise was slow, but steady. 
It is a fact sufficiently established by modern eru- 
dition, that the power of the Kingdom, and the ex- 


but that such was at one time the case, may be in-| tent of its territory were much greater, than were 


ferred from the legends respecting Pallas and Evan- 


those of the Republic, for more than a hundred 


der. When Rome is fairly introduced to our notice | years. The domestic revolution by which the mon- 
by the story of Romulus and Remus, the Oscan|archy was abolished stripped Rome of her allies, 


* Drakenborch’s notice of Laurentius Valla, the greatest her dominion, her resources, and her importance. 


scholar of histime. Preef. ad Liv. op.—Hallam knows very 


The ignorance, or fraud, of Roman Chroniclers en- 


little about him, and makes continual blunders in his scanty | tirely concealed this very significant fact: They 


account of him. 


t Niebubr’s Introduction, Hist. Rom., vol. rv. Eng. 


Ed. Michelet, Int. Hist, Rep. Rom.,c. i. 
t Michelet, Int. Hist. Rep. Rom., ¢. i. 


§ Niebuhr’s Preface to the Ed. of 1826 shows this : and 


he somewhere declares it himself. 
| Michelet, Int. Hist. Rep. Rom., c. i. 


were anxious to believe, or to represent, the change 
to a freer form of government as attended with 
great benefits to the people and the State. Yet 
nothing could be farther fromthe truth. The treaty 
made between Tarquin and the Carthaginians— 
which by a singular accident has been preserved to 





{ This whole subject is fully discussed. So. Qu. Rev.,!US;—Shows that Rome possessed at that time an 


No. xiii., Art. 1. 


extent of territory on the Volscian coast, which was 
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lost immediately on the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, and not again recovered until nearly the close 
of the second Samnite war. The expulsion of the 
Tarquins was an oligarchical movement: it had all 
the characteristics of a conspiracy against a des- 
potism, by which the obnoxious sovereign is remo- 
ved, and his privileges are usurped by the conspi- 
rators. After the dethronement of the last Tar- 
quin, the reéstablishment of the monarchy was pre- 
vented rather by jealousies among the leading no- 
bility, than by any love of liberty, or any desire of 
substituting a free government for absolute rule. 
Under these circumstances, the aristocracy pro- 
longed the interregnum, which was already familiar 
to the Roman people, usurped the supreme au- 
thority to themselves, and delegated the power 
which they had seized to annual, or temporary sov- 
ereigns, chosen from their own body by themselves. 
The change was far from being either beneficial or 
popular. The territories of Rome were again 
cramped within the limits of a small circumference, 
at no point many miles distant from the City : and 
the people were engaged in constant insurrections 
against their rulers. This state of circumstances, 
together with the foreign wars waged in behalf of 
the exiled family, crippled the resources of the 
State, and at length made her the subject City of 
an Etruscan prince. 

In this sketch of the early history of Rome, we 
have made no mention of the Kings themselves, 
with the exception of the last: We have refrained 
from doing so, because nocredence whatever is tu be 
attached to the statements of Roman Historians on 
the subject. They have crushed within the limits 
of asingle reign, events which required the steady 
codperation of successive generations, and the slow 
work of centuries. According to the usually re- 
ceived account, Romulus built the City, gave laws 
to the inhabitants, framed the Constitution of the 
State, established its highly aristocratic and feudal 
system of patrons and clients, clans and patricians, 
formed an army, and made extensive conquests in 
a single reign. But this is even more incredible 
than that he was actually taken up to heaven, ac- 
cording to the lying declaration of the Roman sen- 
ator. In the same way, Numa is related to have 
fashioned the whole religious institutions of the 
most dexterously contrived hierarchy, in a like short 
period. These things have ever been, and from the 
nature of man, must be the slow work of ages, in- 
fluenced by circumstances steadily tending towards 
one end. ‘There is no obscure confusion of ancient 
history, to which the sagacious theories of Vico 
more pertinently apply than to the reigns of the 
Kings at Rome. 

During the two handred and forty years fabu- 
lously assigned to the Regal government, accord- 
ing to the blundering calculations of Cato, and the 
astrological reveries of Varro, the progress of the 
Roman State must have been slow and gradual. 
At first the people may have presented merely a 
confused horde of exiles, banditti,and slaves. On 
this basis, a feudal aristocracy, with a military chief 
at its head, was established. Disorder was by de- 
grees subdued into order. Religious rites were es- 
tablished, and connected with political institutions. 
War was prosecuted as at once a trade, an amuse- 
ment, and a necessity. Conquests were made, and 
wealth acquired. With the acquisition of wealth, 
the strictly feudal institutions were undermined, 
and subsequently remodelled. The City flourished 





and increased. Commerce was encouraged, and 
the bas peuple elevated at the expense of the do- 
mainlords. This incensed the aristocracy. They 
subverted the monarchy, abridged the liberties and 
privileges of the people, usurped all authority, and 
in their zeal for the preservation of their own ex- 
clusive privileges, retrograded more than one hun- 
dred years in the scale of civilization, and lost just 
so much of the advancement and prosperity already 
acquired. These are the titles of Brutus to honor. 
Here we will end our notice of the Monarchy. 
G. F. H. 
Richmond. 





LINES 
TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 


I have been reading, tearfully and sadly, 
The lines we read together long ago, 

When our experience glided on so gladly, 
We loved to linger o’er poetic woe. 

We both have changed : our souls at last are finding 
Their destiny—in silence to endure ; 

And the strong ties, our best affections binding, 
Are not the dream-like ones, our hearts once 

wore. 


We live no longer in a world elysian, 

With Life’s deep sorrowing still a thing to test ;— 
And we have laid aside—a vanished vision, 

The hope once wildly treasured as our best. 
Yet though the tie that then our thoughts united 

Lies severed now, a bright but broken chain,— 
Though other love hath lavishly requited 

That early one, so passionate and vain; 


Still, as I read the lines we read together, 
Now hallowed by our parting’s bitter tears,— 
As mournfully my spirit questions, whither 
Have gone the sweet illusions of those years, 
I close the book, such vain remembrance bringing 
Of all that now ’twere wiser to forget. 
Sav, are your thoughts, like mine, still idly clinging 
To those old times of rapture and regret? 


Jane TayLoz WorrTuHincron. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Having gained some days upon the usual time of issuing 
the Messenger and Review, our monthly supply of New 
Works has not yet arrived. 


JoURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTWESTERN 
ConvENTION, held at Memphis, in November, 1845. Pub- 
lished at Memphis. 


We would ask pardon for the late acknowledgment of 
the receipt of this work ; which we hope more readily to 
obtain, from the evidence which we have given of our un- 
abated interest in the concerns and improvements of the 
Great West, by the publication of Mr. Calhoun’s very 
masterly report. All must admit its unusual ability, the 
force, beauty and clearness of its reasoning, and the sound- 
ness of its main conclusions. But we have as little doubt, 
that large numbers will, even on the same principles, go 
further and grant more to the general government. e can 
have no hesitation in going further. Mr. Calhoun’s report, 
however, will probably convince some hitherto unwilling, 
or reluctant to concede as much as he does ; and may pave 
the way to the full attainment by the West of all that she 
deserves, or desires. 














